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FRANCIS CARDINAL SATOLLI. 


The sovereign choice which elevates a person to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals is of wide-spread interest, 
because, primarily, of the dignity itself which is thus 
conferred. It means that the appointee has become a 
member of the highest body in the Catholic Church, that 
he consequently has a share in the government of the 
Church at large, that he may, by his counsel, assist in 
shaping the policy of the Pontiff, and that he is one 
among the limited number of those who, ordinarily speak- 
ing, are candidates for the papal succession. Taking‘“all 
these facts and possibilities into account, one can readily 
understand the eager attention with which each new re- 
cipient of this honor is regarded from various points of 
view. 

But there is another light in which this advancement 
may be viewed. Theacts of a Roman Pontiff are object- 
lessons. The honors which he confers set a standard. 
They express, more forcibly than mere words could ex- 
press, the concept of worth which obtains in the Catholic 
Church. Both within the Church and without, definitely 
or vaguely, these things are known. And hence, what- 
ever may have been the career that leads to the Cardinal- 
ate, one naturally looks back upon its various phases as 
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so many steps that bear the stamp of merit and the mark 
of sovereign approbation. 

When, in 1878, the encyclical Mterni Patris was 
given to the world, Francis Satolli was known as a teacher 
in the seminary of Perugia. In this capacity he had for 
years deserved the favor of Archbishop Pecci, subse- 
quently Leo XIII. Both, in fact, were inspired by the 
conviction that philosophical and theological studies 
needed invigoration ; and both knew, from personal ex- 
perience, that the Thomistic system united all the requi- 
sites for effecting the desired improvement. It was not, 
then, surprising that the first practical outcome of the 
Encyclical should be the appointment of Professor Satolli 
to the chair of Dogmatic Theology in the Roman Semi- 
nary and toa similar position in the Urban College of 
the Propaganda. In the former institution he wielded a 
powerful influence upon the young men who were being 
educated for the diocese of Rome; at the Propaganda 
he had as his pupils the representatives of every nation— 
students who were destined to be the missionaries of neo- 
-scholasticism in the most distant lands, and witnesses to 
their master’s ability. Americans especially benefited by 
this opportunity ; and, asa result, there is to-day scarcely 
a first-class seminary in the United States which has not 
on its teaching staff one or more graduates of the Roman 
School who owe their formation to Professor Satolli. 

The main element in Satolli’s success was undoubtedly 
the persuasion that a great work had been placed in his 
hands. It was not sufficient that he himself should be 
filled with the highest admiration for St. Thomas; nor 
would it have availed much to present the Thomistic doc- 
trines merely as interesting phases in the growth of specu- 
lative thought. It was needful, at the very outset, to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the student by showing him how 
modes of thought so different from those now current have 
yet an actual value, and by convincing him that a phrase- 
ology seemingly uncouth and dry was but the condensa- 
tion of the noblest ideas, the development of which gave 
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eloquence full play. To what extent Professor Satolli 
succeeded in awakening the ardorof his students, they 
best know who can recall hours that were spent in his 
class-room: but the effect of his lectures may readily be 
imagined by those who have heard him discourse on 
themes less abstruse. 

That this effect should be lasting, that it should be- 
come, so to speak, the mental tissue of the student, was 
the professor’s untiring endeavor. He realized that the 
worthiest tribute to St. Thomas was the development of 
those intellectual traits which characterize the writings 
of the Angelic Doctor. Breadth in surveying a subject, 
clearness in mapping out its divisions, order in its expo- 
sition, closeness and conciseness in the demonstration of 
a proposition, largeness in viewing all possible objections, 
keenness in discerning their force and their weakness— 
such were the qualities of mind which the modern Thomist 
strove to inculcate. Zealous as he was that his hearers 
should understand aright the doctrines of the Master, he 
was, I venture to say, still more anxious that they should 
be imbued with the Master’s spirit. He knew that this 
spirit, combining a profound reverence for that which is 
of faith with a manly independence of reason, is alone 
capable not simply of defending Catholic truth, but also 
of making it acceptable to thoughtful men of this gen- 
eration. 

To these features of method must be added, finally, 
those personal attractions which drew Professor Satolli 
and his students quite closely together. For most of us, 
I dare say, the first year in ‘‘ Higher Dogma”’ was a period 
of suspense. For all of us, surely, the summons to ‘‘de- 
fend’’ or ‘‘object’’ was the signal for tremendous prepa- 
ration. At such critical times the very brilliancy of the 
lecturer, which ordinarily had been a source of delight, 
became, perhaps by reason of an anticipated contrast, a 
motive for apprehension. But great, indeed, was tlie re- 
lief when a somewhat faltering distinction was rewarded 
by the Professor’s ‘‘optime,’’ as was invariably the case 
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on one’s first appearance in the ‘‘cathedra.’? The 
truth is, as we gradually learned, that strong individu- 
ality, such as Satolli’s, is entirely compatible with gentle 
consideration, and even with profound humility. So 
that, as time wore on, the element of awe was replaced in 
our reverence by that affectionate regard which means so 
much for teacher and student. 

This happy substitution was only hastened by what 
we saw of Satolli outside the lecture-hall, in the exercise 
of priestly functions. On various occasions he occupied 
the principal pulpits of Rome, and large audiences gath- 
ered to hear one whose fame as an orator had spread 
beyond the modest school-room. To the students who 
assembled at such times, his eloquence was a thing to be 
expected. What surprised the majority of them was the 
practical turn of his discourse, for, to his way of think- 
ing, scholasticism was not merely a web of abstract specu- 
lation. It teemed with principles which might and should 
be applied to the affairs of life. It offered solutions to 
the most urgent problems with which the human heart, 
no less than the human mind, can be concerned. It was, 
in a word, the guide to right acting no less than to right 
thinking. Thus, in the sermons of Satolli, as in those of 
his model, was rounded out the complete cycle of teach- 
ing, linking moral to dogmatic truth, popular instruction 
to the training of the clergy—catena aurea. 

These labors had deserved rapid promotion. They 
had also brought out more and more clearly the sterling 
qualities which formed a setting for rare intellectual 
gifts. Manly determination tempered by a spirit of 
kindly condescension and of thorough frankness had cre- 
ated for Satolli in the minds of those who really knew 
him, a sincere esteem. And this feeling was in no wise 
diminished when it became known that the Archbishop 
of Lepanto would continue the academic work which he 
had begun as a simple priest. But the very characteris- 
tics which endeared him to his students were proof to the 
Holy Father of his fitness for a wider sphere of activity. 
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The establishment, in January, 1893, of the Apostolic 
Delegation, at Washington, was one of the chief acts in 
the pontificate of Leo XIII. From the beginning of his 
reign he had manifested a strong interest in this country, 
and had shown in various ways his determination to fur- 
ther the cause of Catholicity, both by adding vigor to 
the internal life of the Church and by rendering har- 
monious the relations between the Church and her Ameri- 
can environments. The series of prudent measures lead- 
ing up to this twofold purpose culminated in the sending 
of a Delegate, that is to say, of one who was to personify 
in word and action the Pontiff himself. 

On the other hand, the Delegation marked an epoch 
in the development of the Church in the United States. 
It was a new bond of union with the Holy See and a new 
element in our canonical status. While, as the Pope 
subsequently declared, it strengthened the Episcopate, it 
also provided for the expeditious handling of eeclesiasti- 
cal matters. It was the setting up of a tribunal which 
could act with the authority of Rome and at the same 
time take cognizance of the special conditions which pre- 
vail in America. 

Obviously, the task of the first incumbent was deli- 
cate. It was necessary first of all that he should know 
thoroughly the mind of the Pontiff, and, in the next 
place, that he should be able so to express and carry out 
the Pontiff’s ideas as to secure their acceptance by all 
concerned. That Mgr. Satolli possessed the first of these 
requisites there could be no question. That he was the 
fitting mouth-piece of Leo XIII. is amply demonstrated 
by his course during the last two years. For, if it be 
asked why he has succeeded, or, more specifically, what 
has been the guiding principle of all his actions as Dele- 
gate, the one answer is that he had made up his mind to 
do just what the Pope wanted. He has done it, moreover, 
in his characteristic way—with the diplomacy of frank- 
ness, the strength of gentleness, and the tact born of 
sympathy for our country, its institutions, advantages, 
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and needs. No better proof, indeed, could be given of 
his many-sided talent than the fact that coming from the 
oldest of Catholic nations to the youngest, and stepping 
from the cathedra of abstract speculation into the forum 
of practical American life, he should have won alike the 
affection of all earnest Catholics and the esteem of the 
great non-Catholic body. 

Mgr. Satolli reached these shores three months pre- 
vious to his appointment as Delegate. He did not come 
asa stranger. In 1889 he had been present at the inaugu- 
ration of Pope Leo’s other great work, the Catholic Uni- 
versity. It was natural that on his second mission to our 
country he should be the guest of this institution. It 
was the most congenial home for one whose heart was in 
the schools, and it gave a cordial welcome to a teacher 
whose very presence was an inspiration. But such a 
teacher could not consent to be merely entertained. The 
love of academic work was still uppermost ; and his first 
request was that he might give a series of lectures on the 
Thomistic philosophy. He became not only a visitor, but 
a member of the Faculty. His audience was unique. 
Side by side with the younger men who unexpectedly be- 
came the scholars of Satolli, sat his former pupils, gath- 
ering in from distant dioceses to find themselves once 
more on the straight-backed forms of the Collegio Urbano. 
Upon all fell the charm of his discourse—a revelation to 
some and to others a delightful revival of earlier days. 

To identify himself in this way with the work of the 
University was all the easier for Mgr. Satolli, because of 
his complete accord with the views of its founder and his 
clear comprehension of its importance. Naturally de- 
voted to science and eager for the honor of the Church, 
he was rejoiced to find in the School of Divinity, the only 
portion of the University then in operation, a spirit of 
thorough research united with a sincere loyalty to the 
Holy See. And this favorable impression was deepened 
as, day by day, he grew familiar with the character of 
our people, realizing the interest that was taken by 
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thoughtful men of all creeds in the growth of an institu- 
tion which aims to be at once Catholic and American in 
the sphere of higher education. 

The year which Mgr. Satolli spent at the University 
was, for him, a period of transition. In its lecture-halls 
he may be said to have closed his long and brilliant 
career as a professor. In the midst of its teachers he 
received the message: ‘‘The Apostolic Delegation is 
established, and you are appointed the first Delegate.”’ 
Thus the University which had welcomed the scholar 
became for many months the home of America’s first 
Apostolic Delegate. 

If the power thereby conferred on him opened up a 
larger field of work, it by no means lessened the interest 
which Mgr. Satolli had felt in the University. He was 
rather placed in a position which enabled him to wield a 
more powerful influence in its behalf. His official reports 
concerning the work and spirit of the University were 
evidently the most reliable information that the Holy 
Father could obtain on the subject. His readiness to 
honor our various academic exercises by his presence was 
a sign of the highest approbation that could be desired. 
His emphatic declaration, whenever opportunity offered, 
that the University was distinctly a papal creation and 
the object of special solicitude on the part of the Pope, 
acted as a constant stimulus to nobler efforts in the cause 
of religion and scientific truth. 

We were not, therefore, greatly surprised to see the 
University and the Delegation coupled in the encyclical 
Longinqua as the two enduring creations of Leo XIII. in 
his zeal for the Church of the United States. We were 
none the less rejoiced by the words of approval and en- 
couragement contained in the pontifical Brief to the 
Chancellor regarding the new Schools of Philosophy and 
Social Science. This Brief very fittingly came first on 
the list of exercises at the dedication of McMahon Hall ; 
and the words of the Sovereign Pontiff were followed by 
the eloquent address of his Delegate. Hence it is no ex- 
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aggeration to say that the influence of Mgr. Satolli has 
permeated every department of the University, giving 
fresh impulse to theological studies and assuring success 
to the schools just inaugurated. 

The academic year so happily begun was but a few 
weeks old when the news came that Mgr. Satolli would 
be elevated to the rank of Cardinal. The ceremony of 
conferring the biretta took place on January 5, in the 
Cathedral of Baltimore. Two days later a reception was 
tendered to His Eminence in the Aula of the Catholic 
University—the only gathering in his honor that this new 
Prince of the Church would accept. 


It was the writer’s good fortune to spend a part of the 
summer of 1886 at the home of Professor Satolli in the 
quaint town of Marciano, and to discuss extra formam 
some of the grave theological problems which he had han- 
dled from the cathedra during three years previous. 
Glancing back over the changes of a decade, it is not 
difficult to assign their causes. For if it be asked why 
Satolli is to-day a Cardinal, the reply would be, in gen- 
eral, that he has been the most efficient and faithful in- 
strument in the hands of Leo XIII. And in terms more 
specific it may be said that he has been the Pope’s chief 
co-operator in the three great undertakings for which this 
Pontificate will be historically noted: the restoration of 
the Thomistic system, the establishment of the Catholic 
University, and the institution of the Apostolic Dele- 


gation. Epwarp A. Pack. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS.' III. 


In a former article we described the scientific life of 
the University of Paris. There remains yet to speak of 
its religious and moral life, as well as of the economic and 
social side of its existence, of its relations with the Church 
and with the State, and finally of the influence it exer- 
cised abroad. 


I. ReEtiagious AND MorRAL LIFE. 


The members of the University of Paris lived the ordi- 
nary life of the Church of their day; they observed Sun- 
days and feast days, assisted at the public recitation of 
the divine office, at Mass and at sermons; they had, more- 
over, their own feasts peculiar to each faculty and nation, 
as well as their distinctive devotions. The entire corpo- 
ration, like all the contemporary guilds and associations, 
was founded upon religion; hence there was less need 
than in our day of sodalities, congregations, and pious 
associations—in fact there is no trace of such in the Char- 
tularium. 

The discipline of the University of Paris must be 
judged according to the circumstances of that age. 
The students fell easily into three categories—religious, 
clerics and laymen. Of course the greater part of the 
religious brethren were sheltered in the houses of their 
respective orders, and followed the rule as far as their 
studies allowed them. There were some few colleges 
for the clerical students of theology, but we do not 
possess their internal regulations, though we have some- 
thing of the same nature in the original constitution of 


‘(For the preceding articles of this series see THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 
Vol. I., July, 18%5, pp. 349 saq, and October, 1895, pp. 491 sqq.] 
Il 
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the Sorbonne’. The students of the latter college were 
masters in philosophy, they formed a Societas and were 
known as Socii, yet one must not imagine that the early 
Sorbonne much resembled our later theological semina- 
ries, or that its students would be accepted as models for 
our young clerics. As a rule, both clerics and laymen 
lived in isolated lodgings, but attached to some Magister 
who acted as their defender. The student, no more than 
anyone else, was allowed to be a ‘‘masterless man’’ in 
the Middle Ages. ‘‘Nullus sit Scholaris Parisius qui 
suum Magistrum non habeat.’?? Sometimes they shared 
the lodgings of the Magister, or ate at his table, or entered 
his service. It wasa regime of very large liberty, especially 
for the youths who belonged to the faculty of arts, and as 
such it had many inconveniences which did not escape the 
notice of the authorities. Thus, Guillaume de Saana, 
when providing for the support of twelve clerics and 
twelve students of arts, wished that all should live to- 
gether. ‘‘Et praedicti theologi manebunt simul propter 
commoditatem librorum et propter collationes invicem 
faciendas, et propter alia multa. Item parvuli artistae 
similiter manebunt insimul tam propter commodum col- 
lationis quam propter honestatem morum ac in testimo- 
nium probitatis.’’*? Nevertheless the boarding-houses and 
pedagogia did not become numerous until the fifteenth 
century. 

Taken all in all, the religious and moral life of the 
University of Paris was of a very satisfactory nature, as 
far at least as we may judge from the records of the Char- 
tularium. The documents of complaints, whether from 
the Official of Paris, or the legates, or the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, are relatively few. Still more, throughout the whole 
century enthusiastic and unreserved praise is bestowed on 
the University by each succeeding Pope, which would 
scarcely happen if the great medieval centre of studies 
had been noted for depravity of morals. The University, 
moreover, was a legal body, responsible before the tribu- 
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nals, and exercised a close vigilance over its members. 
Magisters and students bound themselves by oath ‘‘quod 
omnes, tam clericos quam laicos, tam viros quam foeminas 
ex quorum mala vita pax et studium studentium impedi- 
tur, vel impediri potest, revelabunt in secreto Episcopo 
Parisiensi vel ejus officiali seu cancellario infra octo dies, 
si potuerint, postquam sciverint.’’4 
That the schools were animated with a Christian spirit 

is proven by the quick response made towards the end of 
1223 to the prayers for novices offered up by order of 
Jordan, the general of the Dominicans.° Some months 
later he was able to announce that between Advent and 
Easter of 1224 forty novices had joined the order, ‘‘quorum 
plures fuerunt magistri, et alii convenienter litterati et de 
multis aliis spem bonam habemus.’’® 

Disorders there certainly were, turbulence and undis- 
ciplined life, not only among the lay students, but also 
among the clerics. In 1228 the clerics of the college of 
St. Thomas at the Louvre, came home late on a certain 
occasion, and broke in the doors of the house.’ In 1262 
Innocent IV. complains that certain students go about the 
town armed, ‘‘ex quo Deus et homines offenduntur, 
coetus scholarium notatur infamia, et frequenter turbatur 
studium et etiam impeditur.’’® 

Quarrels arose between the citizens and the students, 
though the latter were not always the aggressors, as the 
affair of the Abbey of St. Germain and that of Cardinal 
Cholet® conclusively show. Occasionally pitched battles 
were fought. Thus, during the long struggle with the 
religious orders the clerics were accused of having beaten 
with rods their adversaries, !° and these in turn were ac- 
cused of having maltreated the officers of the University, 
and even the Rector.?1 

Such conduct among so many clerics multiplied the 
cases of excommunication, with which those were visited 


“E207. ST. 47. * 1.49, TI. 60. 
* I. 213. * I, 480, 482; IT. 560. 40 T, 275. 11 'T, 230. 
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who laid violent hands upon a cleric. Hence the powers 
of the chancellor in this regard were quite extensive. }? 
It happened, too, that students from time to time cele- 
brated their patronal feasts and academic successes with 
too much boisterousness, by public dances and the like. !8 

Unfortunately, graver troubles arose to disturb the even 
tenor of student life. A sentence of the Official in 1269 
speaks of accusations of theft, murder, and rape, accusa- 
tions made not only against lay, but also against clerical 
students.’4 In 1276 we learn from papal documents that 
students had been playing jackstones in church (taxillos 
ludere), and had gone so far as to blaspheme against God, 
the Blessed Virgin, andthe Saints.1> These are the gravest 
charges we have found in the Chartularium ; but it is 
well to remember that these unfavorable details are scat- 
tered over a whole century ; that the number of students 
was enormous, and from all parts of Europe ; finally, that 
they enjoyed the widest liberty and that the municipal 
police system of the Middle Ages was in a very embryonic 
state. 


II.—Economio AND Socrat LIFE. 


The statement has been made that the early university 
corporation held no property; but this is not literally 
true, for in 1221 the university transferred to the Domini- 
cans all its claims upon the church of St. Jacques.1° It 
is certain, however, that the income from such holdings 
did not amount to much. A suit at law or the necessity 
of sending deputations elsewhere imposed a tax upon the 
body corporate, obliged them to make loans, and at times 
placed them at the mercy of the usurers.!7 

The situation will be more readily understood if we 
consider that the university had no buildings of its own. 
Each professor had his own school or lecture-hall, some- 
times in his house, at other times in such quarters as 
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were most convenient. The owners naturally profited by 
the growth of the university to raise their rents, and in 
so doing were often exorbitant. The tenants complained, 
Gregory IX. interfered, and the king, St. Louis, ordered 
a commission made up of professors and citizens to adjust 
periodically the scale of house rents.?* 

The clerics and religious imagined that this decree did 
not affect their property, but the Pope disabused them of 
this idea, and obliged them to conform to the general 
regulation. Owners who would not abide by the decision 
of the commission had the satisfaction of seeing their 
houses placed under interdict ;19 and, on the other hand, 
strict measures were adopted to hinder the professors 
from getting possession of the houses which their col- 
leagues occupied. ?° 

The number of houses thus appraised varied from time 
to time. It was 22 in 1281, 42 in 1282, 30 in 1286, 18 in 
1287, and 17 in 1288. A newly-built house belonging to 
the Sorbonne was rated at 20 livres; and another, with 
five rooms, kitchen, cellar and stable, brought 18 livres. 
These were the most expensive lodgings secured for uni- 
versity purposes. ?} 

Considerable attention was paid, of course, to the 
matter of books, parchment, and other supplies that were 
indispensable in the schools. The book-dealers (sta- 
tionarii) and the paper-sellers (pergamenarii) were con- 
trolled by law in such a way that while they received a 
fair remuneration, they could not exploit the teachers or 
students.2?, As a rule, books were borrowed, not pur- 
chased; and the lender made his charges according to a 
regular tariff. A list of book-loans, made between 1275 
and 1286, and comprising 136 volumes, has been pre- 
served, and gives some of the price of learning in those 
days. The Sententiae of Peter Lombard could be bor- 
rowed for three sous, the Swmma of St. Thomas for thir- 


teen sous, the text of the Decretals for four, and the Bible 
for five. 
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Attention to such details did not prevent the Univer- 
sity from keeping a strict watch over its interests and 
prerogatives, or from upholding the rights of its members. 
For this purpose a means was sometimes employed which 
we can fully appreciate. The medizeval teacher was a 
workman, and, like his fellows on a lower plane, sought 
protection in withdrawal from work. ‘‘Strikes,’’ to speak 
plainly, were resorted to from the earliest days of the 
University. In the Chartularium we find the strike of 
1229 ordered in these terms: ‘‘No one shall be allowed to 
remain in the city or diocese of Paris for purposes of 
study, either as a student or as a teacher, for a term of 
six years * * * nor during the same period shall 
any lectures be given either privately or publicly; nor 
even after the lapse of six years shall anyone return un- 
less satisfaction has been rendered for the aforesaid in- 
fringements.’’?* 

Wecan hardly imagine such a notice posted on the bul- 
letin of a modern university. But what will perhaps sur- 
prise some, is the fact that such a measure was looked upon 
as legitimate, and was approved by the Popes who defined 
the causes for which it might be taken. Gregory IX., in 
his bull Parens Scientiarum Parisius, declares: ‘ Et si 
forte vobis subtrahatur hospitiorum taxatio, aut, (quod 
absit!) vobis vel alicui vestrum injuria vel excessus infer- 
atur enormis utpote mortis vel membri mutilationis, nisi 
congrua monitione praemissa infra quindecim dies fuerit 
satisfactum, liceat vobis usque ad satisfactionem condig- 
nam suspendere lectiones. Et si aliquem vestrum inde- 
bite incarcerari contigerit, fas sit vobis, nisi monitione 
praehabita cesset injuria, statim a lectione cessare.’’?4 
This decree was, in substance, confirmed by Alexander 
IV. in 1255. Strikes, in fact, had become so much an 
element of University life that a formula for declaring 
them was adopted. 


ae]... 79. 
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III.—RELATIONS WITH THE STATE AND WITH THE 
CHURCH. 

The University was a corporation established in con- 
formity with the civil and ecclesiastical law of the period; 
but it was also favored by many privileges. From a 
civil point of view its status was regulated by means of 
the celebrated privilege of Philippe Auguste (1200), by 
virtue of which?® the citizens of Paris were bound to swear 
that they would respect the members of the University, 
and the latter were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
provost, and placed under that of the Ecclesiastical 
Official. This privilege was confirmed by the royal suc- 
cessors of Philippe,?° without important variations, the 
most important being that which concerned the taxation 
of houses. ‘Taken all in all, the Court of France was not 
prodigally generous toward the University during the 
thirteenth century. 

The protectors of the University of Paris were the 
great Popes who sat in the Chair of Peter during the 
thirteenth century. From their hands it received its 
fundamental character, and they it was who secured for it 
the autonomy that it long enjoyed.?7_ They showered upon 
it spiritual favors,?* and temporal ones ;?° they contrib- 
uted to its development by allotting for the support 
of its masters and students funds from the wealth of the 
Catholic Church ;3° by the foundation of colleges ;?! 
by protecting the just and necessary liberty of research 
and investigation. When great crises came upon the 
University, as in the struggle with the Chancellor of 
Notre Dame, Popes like Innocent IV. and Honorius IV. 
were there to protect it. Similarly*? the University ex- 
perienced the papal favor of Gregory IX. in its difficulty 
with the Court of France.** In its internal quarrels be 
tween secular and the regular magisters, the faculties 
and the nations,*4 the popes always took care to provide 
for its continued existence and prosperity. 
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Nothing exhibits more clearly the esteem in which the 
great Popes of the thirteenth century held the higher 
learning. No modern university professor, however in- 
tensely conscious of the dignity of his task ; no theologi- 
cal teacher, however profoundly penetrated with the 
supreme importance of his position, could find language 
to surpass that of the Roman Pontiffs when they speak of 
the great intellectual laboratory of their day. Honorius 
(II. desires that no one shall lay a hand on the Studiwm 
Parisiense, ‘‘quod doctrinae suae fluenta usquequaque 
diffundeus universalis ecclesiae terram irrigat et foecun- 
dat. *° 

Gregory IX. takes up the same thought when he com- 
pares the University to a river ‘‘quo irrigatur et foecun- 
datur post Spiritus Sancti gratiam generalis Ecclesiae par- 
adisus.’’*° Is there anything to surpass the enthusiasm 
which, after the year 1231, breaks out in prophetic accents 
from the lips of this greatold man? ‘‘ Parens Scientiarum 
Parisius, velut altera Cariath Sepher, civitas litterarum, 
clara claret, magna quidem, sed de se majora facit optari, 
et discentibus gratiosa, in qua utique tanquam in officina 
sapientiae speciali habet argentum venarum suarum prin- 
cipia et auro locus est in quo conflatur, ex quo prudentes 
eloquii mistici spousam Christi decoraut.’’*7 

[Innocent IV. proclaims that at Paris ‘‘turris David 
cum suis propugnaculis construi consuevit, ex qua non 
solum mille dependent clipei, sed omnis fere armatura for- 
tium, dum indesinenter exinde fortes ex fortissimus prode- 
unt, tenentes gladios et ad bella doctissimi.’’*§ 

Alexander IV. finds no less laudatory accents for the 
greatest of the medizeval schools: ‘‘Quasi lignum vitae 
in paradiso Dei et quasi lucerna fulgoris in domo Domini 
est in sancta ecclesia Parisiensis studii disciplina. Ibi 
hominum genus originalis ignorantiae cecitate deforme 
per cognitionem veri luminis quam scientia pietatis as- 
sequitur, reddita visionis specie reformatur. Ibi prae- 
cipue dat Dominus sponsae suae os et sapientiam et lin- 
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guam misticis eloquiis eruditam.’’*® And again: ‘‘ Par- 
isius peritiae summae sinus depellit ignorantiae tenebras, 
ruditatis abstergit caliginem, aufert imperitiae nubilum, 
promit illuminationis auroram, cognitionis pandit se- 
cretum, et lucidum scientiae demonstrat diem. Hine 
procedit inclyta doctorum prosapia, hine alta progenies 
provenit peritorum, quibus Christianus illustratur pop- 
ulus et fides Catholica roboratur.’’ 4° 

The University was indeed the adopted child of the 
papacy, and no father could be more affectionate toward 
his own progeny than the popes were toward those crowded 
schools on the banks of the Seine. Is it not the same sen- 
timent of affection which suffuses their utterances to-day 
when writing of the new universities destined to take the 
place of those older ones that shed so much renown on 
the Church ? 


IV.—ForEIGN INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


From the preceding outline some faint notion may be 
obtained of the authority that the University of Paris 


exercised during the thirteenth century. We shall close 
this study with a brief reference to its academical influ- 
ences. 

As early as 1205 Innocent III. exhorts the magis- 
trates of Paris to go to Constantinople, whither the Em- 
peror Baldwin of Flanders had invited them for the pur- 
pose of reforming the system of study. MHonorius III. 
begged them to proceed to Toulouse, so that by their 
lessons and sermons they might extirpate the existing 
heresies.*4 Hardly had the great strike (cessatio) of 1229 
begun when they were solicited by the King of England 
and the city of Toulouse to open schools in those parts.” 

When new universities are founded as at Toulouse, Sal- 
amanca, Palencia, they receive the statutes of Paris, and 
are granted privileges ad instar Universitatis Parisiensis.* 
Robert Grossetéte recommended the theological magisters 
of Oxford to follow in their lectures the order of the 
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University of Paris.“* Thus did Paris furnish the model 
for all future universities. 

In these articles we have narrated its origin and its 
workings, its intellectual, moral and social life, as well 
as its relations with the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Some readers may wonder why we have said nothing 
of the great men who shed so much lustre on this school in 
the thirteenth century. The task would have been a 
pleasant one, but to accomplish it we should have had to 
go beyond the limits we indicated in the beginning, viz., 
the documents of the Chartularium. 


THOMAS BoOUQUILLON. 








LEO XIII. AND SCIENCE. 


After an extended audience with the Pope some months 
ago, Emilio Castelar, Spain’s brilliant orator and states- 
man, did not hesitate to declare, ‘‘I have seen all the 
great men of my time, but Leo XIII. is the greatest of 
them all.’’ He was not, however, satisfied with this dec- 
laration, complimentary as it is to the Sovereign Pontiff ; 
he went even further. ‘‘Our century,’’ he continued, 
‘*has seen only two really great men: Napoleon Bona- 
parte, at the beginning, and Leo XIII., at the close.’’ 

These words are indeed high praise, and to some they 
may seem even extravagant; but are they extravagant? 
Aside from being a philosopher and a historian, well 
versed in politics and statecraft, a good judge of men and 
things, Castelar has had opportunities for comparing the 
relative merits of the great men of the century that have 
been enjoyed by but few in the same degree. It can not 
be urged that the eminent republican leader was preju- 
diced in favor of the prisoner of the Vatican. On the 
contrary, if he had any bias at all, and I am not sure that 
he had none, it predisposed him against rather than in 
favor of the object of his lavish and enthusiastic eulogy. 
He has pronounced many harsh judgments on the Church, 
and has at times been rather severeon the Papacy. That 
he has not always entertained the same high opinion of 
the present occupant of the Chair of Peter, as the one he 
now holds, is manifest from the surprise which was ex- 
pressed on all sides when, after his audience with the 
Pope, he gave to the world his impressions of the illus- 
trious Pontiff now happily reigning. His testimony, 
therefore, is that of a true and intelligent witness. 

And then, too, we must remember that Castelar is not 
alone in his estimate of the Grand Old Man of the Vati- 
can. No one who has carefully watched his career since 
21 
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he ascended the Pontifical throne, or who has come in 
contact with him and had an opportunity of conversing 
with him on important affairs of Church or State, will 
make any difficulty in admitting that the illustrious 
Spaniard’s verdict is substantially, if not entirely, true. 

It would be no easy matter to enumerate all the present 
Pope’s titles to greatness. Some men are born great and 
others achieve greatness by their own individual efforts. 
Leo XIII. was born great, inasmuch as he was richly en- 
dowed with all those qualities of mind and heart which 
are essential to true greatness. But it is the greatness he 
achieved by his long, tireless and well-directed labors in 
the cause of truth and in the service of his fellowmen that 
specially arrests our attention. Wemay admire the many 
rare intellectual gifts with which Providence dowered 
him, but we marvel still more at the noble use which he 
made of his priceless talents. Heaven was bounteous, 
even prodigal, in his regard, but the riches which were 
showered upon him were neither dissipated nor permitted 
to lie idle. All were conscientiously and systematically 
and persistently employed in the cause of science and 
humanity, and were made to multiply a hundred, yea, a 
thousand fold. Few men, indeed, have husbanded with 
more care and to better purpose the spiritual and intel- 
lectual treasures with which they have been favored; and 
few, too, at the sunset of life have been able to look back 
over a more successful or a more brilliant career, or one 
more remarkable, for untiring devotion to the welfare of 
their race and to the advancement of all branches of 
knowledge, sacred and profane. 

It were a difficult task to indicate exactly wherein the 
world is chiefly Leo XIII.’s debtor. He hasdoneso much 
for humanity; he has labored so long and so unselfishly 
for its betterment and elevation; he has striven so ear- 
nestly and so courageously for the triumph of truth and 
justice that he has extorted the admiration and earned 
the gratitude of all, irrespective of nationality or creed. 
During the whole of his phenomenally long and active 
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life he has directed his best efforts towards the promotion 
of peace and good will among men, and towards the alle- 
viations of the sufferings and miseries of the vast and 
neglected world of poverty and labor. The laboring 
classes, indeed, never had a more valiant champion and 
the poor have never known a more loyal and sympathetic 
friend or protector than the venerable Pontiff of the 
Vatican. 

It is not, however, of Leo XIII. as an accomplished 
statesman, as the illustrious exponent of Christian social- 
ism, as the benefactor of the suffering poor, as the ad- 
vocate of the outcast and down-trodden, as the defender 
of the rights of the millions of wage-earners of the Old 
and the New World, of whom I would now speak. His 
claims to recognition for all these things are too well 
known to make it necessary to dwell on them here. | 
would speak of Leo XIIT. as the scholar among scholars ; 
the intellectual Pope of an intellectual age; as the 
founder of schools and universities ina great scholastic 
era ; as the fautor-in-chief of science and philosophy in 
a century of science; as the grand Pontifical Meecenes of 
the scientific renaissance of which the Church and the 
world at large have already felt the influence and experi- 
enced the beneficent results. 

In speaking of Leo XIII. as the friend and promoter of 
science, I shall employ the word science not in its re- 
stricted and inexact sense, as referring only to the physi- 
cal and natural sciences—the physical disciplines they 
are more appropriately called—but in its true and broader 
signification. ‘‘Science,’’? as here used, shall have the 
meaning attached to the term by Plato and Aristotle, viz., 
the knowledge of things through their causes—cognitio 
rerum per causas—and shall, consequently, embrace the 
whole circle of the sciences, deductive as well as induc- 
tive. ! 

The Schoolmen defined science as ‘*cognitio certa et evidens rerum per suas causas 
naturali lumine acquisita,—a certain and evident knowledge of things through their 
causes, acquired by the natural powers of reason. 
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From his earliest youth Leo XIII. had a love of learn- 
ing that amounted to a passion. He was always a close, 
a thorough student, and the profundity of his knowledge 
was equalled only by the variety of his attainments and 
the delicacy of his taste. He was soon recognized as an 
accomplished Latinist, and signalized as a master of his 
own beautiful vernacular, who had few, if any, superiors 
among his contemporaries. <A distinguished Italian lit- 
terateur, Enrico Valle, has declared that in the poems of 
Leo XIII. are combined, in a marvelous manner, the 
elegance of Virgil, the delicacy of Catullus, and the grace 
of Tibullus. But he is no less a master of versification 
in the language of Petrarch and Dante than in that of 
Virgil. 

The gifted singer of Mantua and the great Florentine 
bard have always been special favorites of his, and few have 
greater admiration for, or a Keener perception of, the 
beauties of these matchless poets than has the present 
occupant of the Papal chair. 

During the thirty years that he administered with 
such signal success the diocese of Perugia, he showed 
forth to the world how much he had at heart the cause of 
education and the advancement of science. It was here, 
indeed, that he evinced that passionate ardor for the dis- 
semination of knowledge and for the cultivation of the 
higher branches of every department of science that was 
to shine forth so conspicuously in him as Pope, and which 
was destined to contribute such lustre to his pontificate. 


Everywhere he founded schools and colleges, and was 


foremost in instituting societies and congresses for the 
encouragement of study and for the discussion of the burn- 
ing questions of the hour. 

To realize how thoroughly in earnest he was in the all- 
important work of education, we have only to read the 
noble pastoral letters which he wrote while yet known as 
Monsignor Joachim Peeci. We find in these the domi- 
nant notes of those clear bugle calls to action which have 
attracted such attention in the briefs and encyclicals of 
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the same writer after he was elevated to the pontifical 
throne. But it is especially when he discourses on the 
education of the clergy that he is seen at his best. He 
would have them masters not only of sacred but of profane 
science as well. He realizes, and he does not hesitate to 
declare it, that in the times in which we live a knowledge 
of the physical and natural sciences is, for the ecclesiastic, 
not only an accomplishment which may be more or less 
useful, but that it is a positive necessity. For, on the 
priest he tells us it is incumbent to defend truth against 
error ; to strengthen the weak and vacillating, and to open 
the eyes of those who ‘‘sit in the darkness of the shadow 
of death.’’ But for such an one superficial science and 
ordinary knowledge are not sufficient. Solid, deep and 
continual studies are required in order that he may cope 
with any assurance of success with the skilled adver- 
saries which he can now no longer avoid. 

Progress is something that, far from fearing or re- 
straining, he welcomes with all the energy of his soul. 
In a pastoral letter which he wrote shortly before the 
assembling of the Vatican Council, he answers as fol- 
lows the objections of those who imagined that one of the 
first acts of the Council would be to put a brake on 
the progress of the age: 

‘‘Tf by progress is understood discoveries and inven- 
tions, and the development of the sciences and the arts, 
oh! then be assured that there will be no opposition 
whatever. Revealed dogmas and the holy truths of re- 
ligion belong indeed to a higher order than do mere natural 
verities, but the former cannot contradict the latter, for 
both emanate from the one sole principle, which is the 
essential truth, God himself. If the word progress desig- 
nate the ordinary rules of modern life, and if these rules 
be in accord with Christian morality, it is impossible 
that the Council should not give them even greater force 
and authority than they now possess, since one of its 
chief objects is to proclaim, protect and maintain on solid 
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foundations the guiding principles of public and private 
morality.”’ 

The same idea he develops more at length, and with 
still greater eloquence in his celebrated pastoral on ‘‘The 
Church and Civilization.’’ Commenting on the objection, 
so frequently urged by those who should know better, that 
the Church is hostile, or, at least, indifferent to the studies 
and investigations which have conferred such untold 
benefits on our race, he declares that there is no warrant 
whatever for the statement that, ‘‘The Church is opposed 
to the study of nature, and of those forces whose applica- 
tion to the arts of life has contributed so materially to 
our common weal. A moment’s reflection should suffice to 
convince anyone that the Church, far from being hostile to 
scientific researches and inventions, is disposed by the 
very nature of things to encourage and foster their de- 
velopment.”’ 

‘‘Examine and judge for yourselves. Can the Church 
desire anything more ardently than she desires the glory 
of God and that more perfect knowledge of the Divine 
Artificer, which is obtained by a study of His works? 
But if the universe is a book, on every page of which are 
inscribed the name and wisdom of God, it is evident that 
the one who shall have read this book most carefully and 
intelligently will be the one who will be filled with the 
greatest love of God, and who will approach most nearly 
unto Him. If it suffices to have eyes to see that the starry 
Heavens show forth the glory of their Creator; if it is 
sufficient to have ears to hear the concert of praise which 
day giveth unto day, to understand the secrets of Divine 
knowledge which night declareth unto night, how much 
more clearly and strikingly shall not the power and the 
wisdom of the Divinity be manifested to those whose 
scrutinizing gaze shall explore the distant heavens and the 
depths of the earth, whose enquiring minds shall range 
from infinitesimal atoms to the shining orbs of space; 
whose keen intellects shall search out the manifold mys- 
teries of the vegetable world and bring home to them- 
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selves the countless evidences of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence that has ordered all things in number and measure 
and weight ?”’ 

Further on, with a beauty of diction all his own, he 
indites a passage which even the most eloquent of our 
scientific writers have never surpassed. ‘‘How grand and 
majestic is man when he commands the thunderbolt and. 
causes it to fall harmless at his feet; when he summons 
the electric flash and sends it as the messenger of his will, 
through the depths of the ocean, over precipitous moun- 
tains and across boundless deserts! How he is seen in his 
glory when he orders the force of steam to invest him, as 
it were, with wings and conduct him with lightning speed 
across the broad expanse of land and sea! How powerful 
he appears when, by ingenious contrivances, he develops 
this force itself, imprisons it and, by means of marvelously 
designed appliances, gives movement and intelligence, se 
to speak, to brute matter and bids it be his servant and 
spare him further toiland fatigue! ‘Tell me, my brethren, 
is there not in man some spark of creative power, when he 
evokes light that it may dispel the darkness of night and 
give beauty and splendor to his vast and palatial abodes! 
The Church, our affectionate mother, is cognizant of all 
this progress, and far from desiring to impede it in any 
way she, on the contrary, at the very sight of it, is thrilled 
with joy and gladness.’’ It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to declare that it was, humanly speaking, Cardinal Pecci’s 
magnificent pastoral on ‘‘The Church and Civilization’’ 
that made him Pope. Itappeared on the eve of the meet- 
ing of the Conclave to choose a successor to Pius IX., 
and it signalized its author as the one man, among the 
princes of the Church, who, by reason of his varied and 
profound learning, his intimate knowledge of men and 
affairs, his thorough realization of the needs of his age: 
and his unquestioned talent and virtue was, of a verity, 
the elect of the Lord. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the character and 
official acts of the Cardinal Archbishop of Perugia, in 
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order that the reader might better be able to appreciate 
his policy and his labors after he had assumed the tiara, 
The work of Leo XIII. has been, indeed, but a continua- 
tion of that which he always had at heart and which he 
inaugurated with such signal success while governing his 
flock in beautiful and historic Umbria. Therewasnothing 
sudden or spasmodic about it. It was not something that 
was conceived only after his accession to the Papal throne. 
It was not for him a new or unexpected departure. Far 
from it! He was simply carrying out on a grander scale 
the plans which he had formed at the beginning of his 
brilliant career. He was but following a line of policy 
which characterized his earliest episcopal acts, and ex- 
ecuting, as Pope, what he essayed in a much more cir- 
cumscribed sphere as the ordinary of Perugia. The pas- 
toral letters of the bishop are but preludes to the allocu- 
tions and encyclicals of the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
noble document on ‘‘ The Church and Civilization”’ is but 
the key-note to those epoch-making utterances: Mterni 
Patris and Rerum Novarum and Immortale Dei. The 
official acts of Perugia’s chief pastor are but adumbra- 
tions of the brilliant achievements of the immortal Doctor 
of the Universal Church. Asa student, as a Bishop, as 
a Cardinal, as a Pope, Leo XIII. has throughout his long 
and eventful life been consistent and has always been 
actuated by the same ardent desire and the same unfail- 
ing determination to do everything in his power that 
would in any way contribute to the dissemination of 
knowledge and the advancement of science. 

It would be utterly impossible, within the brief com- 
pass of a magazine article, to give an adequate idea of 
what Leo XIII. has done for the cause of education and 
general enlightenment. His briefs, letters, allocutions 
and encyclicals fill six good sized volumes. Many of the 
most important of these documents bear directly on the 
furtherance of science and original research, while 
numerous others discuss the same topics incidentally but 
scarcely less effectively. At one time itis a weighty pro- 
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nouncement on the study of philosophy or Sacred Scrip- 
ture, like the Mterni Patris or the Providentissimus 
Deus ; at another, it is a letter to a private individual or 
to an organized society, like his letter to M. Louis Vivés, 
encouraging him in his giant undertaking, the publication 
of the complete works of Albertus Magnus, and his 
numerous letters to the organizers and directors of the 
International Catholic Scientific Congress ; at another, 
again, itis a decree authorizing the founding of an astro- 
nomical observatory, a faculty of science, or a university; 
while at still another it isa document which unlocks to 
the scholars of the world the treasures of the far-famed 
Vatican Library, or establishes within its sacred precincts 
a school of palzeography to which all lovers of learning 
and antiquity may have ready access. His brain is ever 
active, and his pen is always in his hand. He allows no 
opportunity to pass when a word of encouragement from 
him will help on the cause of education or advance the 
interests of science. On one occasion he addresses simple 
students and inspires in them a love of study and a desire 
of achieving success in the higher departments of knowl- 
edge. On another, he exhorts the bishops of Hungary, 
Bavaria, Portugal, the United States and Brazil to re- 
newed activity in the cause of science, both human and 
divine. Nothing eludes his eagle eye. It detects ata 
glance the wants of the diverse climes and peoples of the 
world, and he is ever ready with sage counsel and fatherly 
encouragement to aid the doubting and strengthen the 
weak, ‘ 

As Pope he protests as vigorously as he did as bishop 
against the oft repeated calumny, that the Church is op- 
posed to scientific progress and the general spread of en- 
lightenment. Both by word and act he demonstrates the 
falsity of the charge, and shows that it is not only un- 
supported by the known facts of history, but that a bar 
to progress would contravene the best interests of the 
Church herself. As an apologist in this matter, and de- 
fender of his flock, he is without a peer among his con- 
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temporaries and without a superior at any period of the 
Church’s history. 

In his memorable encyclical 4terni Patris, in which he 
urges the study of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
he points out the necessity of philosophy as a guide in 
the study of nature and shows how the natural and philo- 
sophical sciences may be of mutual benefit, to one another. 
‘‘The examination of facts,’’ he says, ‘‘and the contem- 
plation of nature will not suffice to make their study 
fruitful or assure itsadvancement; but facts being stated, 
it is necessary to rise higher and to exercise care in recog- 
nizing the nature of material things and in ascertaining 
the laws they obey, as well as the principles which give 
rise to the order in which they stand to each other, the 
unity of their truth and their mutual affinity in diversity.”’ 

Commenting on this encyclical before a large throng of 
scientific men, who were accorded a special audience, he 
tells them ‘‘Apply yourselves carefully to the study of 
nature. But in the study of the sciences do not, as those 
who wickedly turn new discoveries against the truth of 
the philosophic as well as against those of the revealed 
order, but rather give thanks to Divine Providence who 
has reserved for the men of our day the glory and super- 
iority of materially increasing by their industry the 
patrimony of the useful things bequeathed to them by 
their ancestors.’’ 

True philosopher and true lover of science that he is, 
Leo XIII. sees that there can be no conflict between 
science and religion; that the Church, far from having 
anything to apprehend from the advancement of science, 
has, on the contrary, much to gain; that far from being 
opposed to true scientific progress, she is naturally in- 
clined to further such progress, if for no other reason than 
that she thus greatly contributes to her own power and 
usefulness. 

‘‘Reason,’’ declares the Pontiff in his encyclical on 
Human Liberty, ‘‘plainly teaches that verities divinely 
revealed and natural truths can never be in real conflict 
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with one another; that whatever is at variance with re- 
vealed truth is, by that very fact, false. For this reason, 
therefore, the Divine magisterium of the Church is so far 
from impeding scientific research and advancement, or in 
anywise retarding the progress of enlightenment, that it 
brings to them rather an abundance of light and the se- 
curity of its protection.’ 

But while addressing himself to the world in general, 
he never loses sight of those who, by their calling, should 
be teachers and leaders. We have seen what a deep in- 
terest he always evinced, while bishop, in the education 
of those who were destined to be the future levites of his 
diocese; how he wished them to be learned, not only in 
sacred, but in profane science as well. As Sovereign 
Pontiff, this interest in ecclesiastical students is intensi- 
fied, and his desire to see them become proficient in all 
the higher branches of knowledge is stronger and more 
ardent. As scholars and thinkers, he wishes the priests 
of the Church to be in the front rank of the intellectual 
movement of the time, and he lets no occasion pass with- 
out dilating on the supreme importance of culture and 
erudition among the clergy in this period of scepticism 
and polemics. 

In an encyclical to the bishops of Italy he writes, 
‘‘Grave are the reasons, and common to every age, that 
ask many and great adornments of virtues in priests. 
But this our age earnestly demands more and greater. 
In fact, the defense of the Catholic faith, in which priests 
ought to labor with special industry, and which in these 
times is so much more needful, requires no common or 
average learning, but a training various and exquisite, 
which may embrace not only sacred but philosophical 
studies, and may be well stored in the handling of phys- 
ical and historical subjects. For the error of men seek- 
ing to sap the foundations of Christian wisdom that is 
to be rooted out is multiplex. And very often the contest 
is to be with men clever in devices, obstinate in dispute, 
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who have gathered their resources from all kinds of 
science. om 

‘* Labor then, venerable brethren, so far as you can, 
that the youth who graduate in sacred studies may not 
only be more instructed in the investigation of nature, 
but also instructed well in those arts which relate to the 
investigation by interpretation or authority of the Sacred 
Writings.”’ 

The same idea is expressed no less unequivocally in a 
letter addressed to the bishop of Catania regarding the 
course of studies to be pursued in the great Benedictine 
College of St. Anselm, in Rome. Besides the usual eccle- 
siastical studies in such institutions the illustrious Pontiff 
desires that special attention be given to the study of phi- 
losophy, and of the physical and mathematical sciences. 
‘‘The character of our age,’’ avers the Pope, ‘‘demands 
this, because such studies are rendered more than neces- 
sary by the movement in their favor, and what is worse, 
by the prevalence of error now so rampant. Philosophy 
is necessary to defend the truths of reason and faith ; the 
physical sciences and mathematics are required in order 
that this domain be not left entirely in the possession of 
the enemy who contrives to draw from it a goodly supply 
of arms with which to attack many truths, both revealed 
and natural.”’ 

In his latest encyclical, however, addressed to the hier- 
archy of the United States, His Holiness speaks even 
more forcibly and eloquently. Indeed, all that he has 
hitherto written on the subject which is so dear to his 
heart seems to find a culmination in one paragraph of this 
noble document. With the precision and fervid earnest- 
ness of a St. Augustine and a Bossuet, he affirms that 
‘‘ Aneducation cannot be deemed complete whieh takes no 
notice of the modern sciences. It is obvious that in the 
existing keen competition of talents and widespread, and 
in itself noble and praiseworthy, passion for knowledge 
Catholics ought not to be followers, but leaders. It is 
necessary, therefore, that they should cultivate every re- 
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finement of learning and zealously train their minds to 
the discovery of the truth and the investigation, so far as 
possible, of the entire domain of nature.’’ 

Catholics ought not to be followers, but leaders. This 
is the dominating, the all-pervading idea of the Pope who 
has been characterized, and how appropriately ! as Lumen 
in Celo—Light in Heaven. ‘True tothe traditions handed 
down by his illustrious predecessors ; true to the teachings 
and the lofty aspirations of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Augustine, Alber- 
tus Magnus, and the Angel of the Schools, Leo XIII. de- 
sires that the Church should ever be as a city of light on 
a mountain, to be seen from afar, and that her ministers 
should, one and all, be torch-bearers not only of the 
Gospel but of science as well. 

But Leo XIII. does more than exhort and advise and 
encourage. This alone were a great thing, considering 
the exalted position he occupies and the powerful influence 
he wields. He not only recommends but acts. He is 
not only a patron of art, science and literature, but he 
is the founder of learned societies and famed universities, 
The universities of Freiburg, Ottawa and Washington 
owe their existence to him. Theschool of scientific phi- 
losophy at Louvain is his creation. The Catholic univer- 
sities of Paris, Toulouse and the American College at 
Rome owe a debt of gratitude to him for favors received. 
In addition to all this he founded in the Vatican a school 
of paleography and inaugurated and equipped what is 
now justly regarded as one of the best astronomical and 
meteorological observatories in the world,—the great ob- 
servatory of the Vatican. Nor isthis all. According to 
the universal desire of scholars he opened up the secret 
archives of the Vatican and placed their precious records 
at the disposition of the world of learning. ‘‘ Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew, men of all nations, may now ex- 
amine the records of the Papacy for the last six hundred 


years,—the reports of its legates and nuncios, the drafts 
3cu 
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of the Papal replies and directions, the expenses of the 
Papal administration, the secrets of many a knotty prob- 
lem in the national histories of Europe and the mechan- 
ism of the missionary activity of the Roman Church.”’ 

When Leo XIII. threw open the secret archives of the 
Vatican he had in mind solely the cause of truth. He 
had no fear lest something should be discovered which 
would reflect unfavorably on the Papacy, or that revela- 
tions would be made which would affect the prestige and 
sully the fair name of the Church. Truth before every 
other consideration was his foremost thought. The Church 
has been before the world for nineteen centuries and she 
has nothing to be ashamed of, neither has she anything to 
fear or conceal. She wishes to be as an open book which 
those who run may read. Far from dreading disclosure 
she courts investigation and even challenges it when such 
a process is designed to subserve the cause of truth and 
religion. 

Not long since the chief of the corps engaged in pre- 
paring certain of the Vatican manuscripts for the press 
thought it would be better to eliminate from them certain 
discreditable circumstances connected with the history of 
the Church. But before acting on this impression he 
sought instructions from the Pope. The reply of Leo 
XIII. was characteristic. ‘Publish everything,”’ he said, 
‘‘suppress nothing for the sake of policy, even though it 
may reflect upon the conduct of ecclesiastics. If the 
Gospels were to be written at the present time there would 
be those who would suggest that the treachery of Judas 
and the dishonesty of St. Peter should be omitted, in 
order not to offend tender consciences.”’ 

The noble Pontiff’s letter to Cardinals de Luca, Pitra 
and Hergenrother on ‘‘Historical Studies’’ is another 
proof, if any were needed, of the truth of these assertions. 
A short quotation from this splendid document admirably 
exhibits the mind of the Pope, and indicates, in a few 
words, what are the duties and rules of the true historian. 
Ife says, ‘‘ Barren narrative should be opposed by labori- 
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ous and careful research; prudence of judgment should 
take the place of rashness of views; levity of opinion 
should yield to a proved knowledge of facts. Every effort 
should be made by consulting the original documents to 
unmask forgery and refute falsehood. Historiographers 
should ever bear in mind that the jirst law of history is to 
dread uttering a falsehood; the next is, not to fear stating 
the truth ; lastly, the historian’s writings should be open 
to no suspicion of partiality or animosity.’ 

Truly, these are declarations that every historian may 
ponder with profit. Would that such rules were always 
followed! How soon would not the entire science of his- 
tory be transformed and ennobled! In perusing these 
simple, yet weighty, statements one is forcibly reminded 
of the advice given tothe historian Janssen by Pius IX. : 
‘‘Never let your love of the Roman Church,”’ said the 
sainted Pontiff, ‘‘allow you in the least to detract from the 
truth.’? Could anything be more disinterested, more 
beautiful, more sublime? 

It is the glory of the Popes that they have ever been 
the patrons and the promoters of science, art and litera- 
ture, as well as the exponents and supporters of religion 
and morality. History tellsof more than a hundred uni- 
versities whose foundation is due directly or indirectly to 
the inspiring and stimulating action of the Papacy. Of 
these, no fewer than sixty six had their origin before the 
Reformation, while the others have been founded since. 
The erudite Innocent III. laid the foundations of the 
celebrated University of Paris; Clement V. inaugurated 
that of Orleans; Nicholas IV. that of Montpelier; John 
XXII. and Eugene IV. that of Angers, whilst scores of 
other universities, which have so long been the honor and 
pride of Europe, were called into existence by still other 
successors of the Fisherman. 

But brilliant as is the record of the most famous of his 
predecessors, Leo XIII. is the peer, if not the superior, 
of the best of them in the great work he has achieved in 
the cause of education and science. Gregory the Great, 
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Leo IV. and Leo XIII. are specially distinguished for their 
zeal for the instruction of youth ; Leo X. is renowned for 
having been at the head of the renaissance of art and litera- 
ture ; Silvester II., the learned Gerbert, and Pius IT., the 
accomplished Aineas Sylvius, are celebrated for the variety 
and extent of their attainments. Leo XIII. walks in 
their footsteps and has the same claim to distinction. 
Like Nicholas V., he has a special affection for men of 
learning, and is never tired of showing his appreciation 
of true scholarship. Like Urban VIII., he is known as 
a poet of a high order, and, like Gregory XIII., he will 
ever be remembered for his invaluable services to the 
science of astronomy. Pius VII. and Gregory XVI. ad- 
vanced the cause of art and archeology by their extension 
of the Vatican Museum ; Sixtus V. made the library of 
the Vatican the wonder of the world. Leo XIII. has en- 
larged and improved both these magnificent institutions, 
and made them a hundred-fold more valuable by placing 
their priceless treasures at the disposal of students and 
scholars. The world was astonished when it saw Lascaris 
teaching Greek on the Esquiline, in the shadow of the 
Palace of Leo X.; it was no less astonished and gratified 
when the humble Barnabite Monk, Padre Denza, one of 
the most eminent of contemporary astronomers, presented 
himself before the International Congress of Astronomers 
at Paris as the representative of Leo XIII., and offered, 
as the director of the Vatican observatory, to take part 
in the herculean task of preparing a photographic map 
of the heavens. Voltaire rendered due homage to Bene- 
dict XIV. when he pronounced him the most learned man 
of the eighteenth century ; Castelar but forestalled the 
verdict of history when he declared that Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Leo XIII. are the two greatest men of the nine- 
teenth. 

No, it is not science that Leo XIII. dreads; it is ignor- 
ance. It is not truth which he fears; it is superficiality 
and error. Far from impeding research, or checking 
progress, or repressing the soarings of genius, he would 
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encourage them and give them wings to essay loftier 
flights. He knows that to study the works of the Creator 
is to study the Creator Himself in the manifestations of 
His power and wisdom and love. He realizes that the 
reverent cultivation of the physical sciences must of 
necessity lead to a better understanding of that magnifi- 
cent poem of creation in which the Divine perfections are 
exhibited in such passing beauty and splendor. And 
when these sciences are applied to the practical arts of 
life, to industry, to agriculture, to engineering, to navi- 
gation, ‘to the general welfare of the human family, he is 
the first one to see that they thereby recount the glory of 
God, and declare how the hand of Omnipotence has 
placed the forces and elements of nature at the disposal 
of His creatures. 

Far from seeing in science an enemy of faith, Leo XIII. 
recognizes in it an invaluable auxiliary. Like the great 
Origen, he regards it as ‘‘a prelude and introduction to 
Christianity.’? Like the great author of the Hexapla, 
he gently chides those timid souls who hold science in 
suspicion as ‘‘children who have a dread of phantoms,’’ 
and, like'this same prodigy of the early Church, he would 
make ‘‘music and mathematics, geometry and grammar’”’ 

the whole circle of the sciences—serve as a rampart for 
the defence of the Holy City, the precious depositary of 
revealed truth. He remembers that all the great men of 
science were men of strong religious convictions as well 
as men of profound knowledge, and that they found noth- 
ing in their studies and discoveries which is irreconcilable 
with the truths of revelation. Copernicus in the preface 
to his ‘* De Orbium Coelestium Revolutionibus,’’ Kepler 
in the fifth book of his ‘‘ Harmonice Mundi,’’ Newton in 
his ‘‘ Principia,’’ Linnzeus in his ‘‘Systema Nature,’’ 
Kuler in his ‘‘ Letters sur quelques Sujets de Physique et 
Philosophie,’? Cuvier in his ‘‘Discours sur les Revolu- 
tions de la Surface du Globe,’’ Barrande in his ‘‘ Systéme 
Silurien de la Bohéme,’’ Lenormant in his ‘‘ Historie An- 
cienne de |’Orient,’? De Rossi in his ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea 
Christiana,’ to name but a few of the Agamemnons of 
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science, have demonstrated in the most convincing man- 
ner that the teachings of faith and the teachings of 
nature, far from being antagonistic, are ever in perfect 
accord, and far from generating confusion in the mind of 
the true investigator, are seen by him in their proper re- 
lations and in their sublime harmony. 

No, I repeat it, Leo XIII. does not fear science and 
the universal diffusion of knowledge, even the highest 
knowledge of which the human mind is capable. He does 
not fear progressand civilizationand culture. Knowledge, 
progress, culture, religion, morality he loves with an in- 
born, abiding, overmastering love, and his lifework is the 
best evidence of how zealously, assiduously and effectively 
he has labored in the interests of one and all. He does 
not, indeed, believe with Renan and his admirers that 
“science will always furnish man with the only means he 
has for ameliorating his lot.’” By no means. But it is 
not because he loves science less, but because he loves re- 
ligion and morality more. Far from minimizing the value 
of science, or the necessity of progress, he champions and 
demands both the one and the other. With the great St. 
Vincent of Lerins, he says in effect: ‘‘ Let there be prog- 
ress, therefore; a widespread and eager progress in every 
century and epoch, both of individuals and of the gen- 
eral body, of every Christian, of the whole Church; a 
progress in intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, but 
always within their natural limits and without sacrifice 
of the identity of Catholic teaching, feeling and opinion.”’ 

These noble sentiments give color and unity to all his 
official acts ; they constitute the burden of his allocutions 
and encyclicals ; they characterize and ennoble his inces- 
sant labors in the cause of intellectual and social advance- 
ment. Judging him by his life-work, and especially by 
his love for science, for culture, for truth and religion, 
Leo XIII. seems to have chosen as his motto the beautiful 
and pregnant words of Clement of Alexandria: ‘‘ Let 
science be accompanied by faith ; let faith be illumined 
by science ’’—uo0Ty Toirer 7% yrds, yrostn 6& nator. 

J. A. Zaum, C. 8. ¢C. 
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During the year 1895, about $12,000,000 were devoted 
by individual citizens of the United States to educational 
purposes. This sum was distributed among institutions 
that differ widely in location, standing and age. Itcame 
from persons who are separated by considerable intervals 
in the scale of fortune. It represents a large variety of 
motives and interests. But apart from these particulars, 
it may properly be regarded as a great service to the cause 
in which it is expended, as the tribute of wealth to knowl- 
edge. 

It is not possible, however, to view these donations 
merely as facts without paying heed to their true signifi- 
cance. As proofs of generosity they are appreciated by 
the whole public as well as by those who are most directly 
benefitted. Education being for us all a matter of the 
highest concern, whoever helps it on by endowments 
either absolutely large or large in proportion to the means 
of the giver, is a benefactor to the country, and the pride 
with which we claim such men and women as our fellow- 
citizens is heightened by the consideration that munifi- 
cence of this sort is rarer in other lands. The establish- 
ment and support of institutions which elsewhere depend 
upon government are provided for in the United States by 
private contribution. The opportunities to acquire and 
advance knowledge which in Europe mean a tax upon the 
people are afforded us by the free gift of our more fav- 
ored countrymen. Naturally, therefore, whatever we may 
think of the multiplication of universities, we must look 
upon their wealthy founders and promoters as important 
factors in our national economy, and not merely as big- 
hearted providers of learning. 

These aspects of our subject are readily perceived by 
anyone who stops to reflect. They lie so near the surface 
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that they can hardly be called philosophical. They have 
doubtless a practical value as breaking down that undis- 
criminating prejudice which condemns wealth in whom- 
soever vested, and in spurring on others to imitation whose 
means are not less ample but who have yet to learn how 
money may best be spent. There are, however, consider- 
ations at once deeper and higher, giving us a better in- 
sight into the philosophy of wealth and pointing out 
more clearly the wisdom of its use in behalf of education. 

That wisdom is shown in such donations we may con- 
vince ourselves by an a priori argument. The character 
and antecedents of the donors are sufficient evidence. For 
the most part they are men who have learned the value of 
money by making it. They are, as a consequence, more 
likely to invest it prudently than others whose main 
endeavor is to scatter what has come to them by way of 
inheritance. Their practical business experience has 

‘acquainted them with the channels into which wealth may 
be directed so as to bring the surest and largest returns. 
Their connection with enterprises of enormous magnitude 
has taught them that demand must always justify supply. 
The difficulties, the momentary failures, perhaps, which 
they have encountered, are so many revelations to them 
of needs that ought to be met, and that they alone can 
meet. When, therefore, we are informed that a Rocke- 
feller or a Low has given his millions for university pur- 
poses, we have no hesitation in saying that, from a finan- 
cial point of view, the outlay is well made. 

It is not our intention, as it is not our right, to pry 
into the secret springs of such noble actions. Whatever 
may be, from the minimizing point of view, their subject- 
ive conditions, we feel that we will come nearer to the 
truth by a candid acknowledgment and a sincere study of 
the objective results. For, when all has been said, we 
must remember that these endowments are voluntary. 
They are not compelled by any authority; as a general 
thing they are not solicited, and in no case do they betray 


symptoms of that peculiar tendency of mind which seeks 
gratification in ‘‘ fads.”’ 
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By thus discarding the réle of interpreter we facilitate 
the more congenial task of showing up the beneficial 
effects which necessarily follow from such investments, 
without asking ourselves whether they are foreseen or not 
by the investor. 

Abstracting from individual cases which have made 
certain names familiar to every American, let us suppose 
aman or a woman who, all things taken into account, is 
clear-headed enough to see that a large sum can be spared 
from certain revenues and sound-hearted enough to re- 
solve that it shall be placed where it will do the most 
good. This implies of course a division of property and 
raises the question as to the best time for making the di- 
vision. The answer must be dictated by circumstances. 
In some cases, a legacy secured against contest will insure 
the praise of modesty no less than of generosity. But for 
obvious reasons the safer and more satisfactory plan is to 
make such settlements outside of one’s will. This is no 
matter of sentiment. For while the testator may be rea- 
sonably certain that his wishes will be put into execution, 
the living benefactor, by showing his interest in the work 
which he endows, becomes in some sort its advocate, lends 
it his influence as a business man, and thus assists it 
morally as well as financially. The consciousness of this 
practical sympathy is an encouragement to those in charge 
of an institution, and at the same time urges them to 
greater effort in the hope of proving that they have not 
received in vain. 

Fully aware that his name is to be coupled with any 
undertaking which he may favor, and equally anxious 
for its success, the man of means will be deliberate in his 
choice. His determination to employ a portion of his 
wealth philanthropically, must take a specific direction, 
must converge upon one, or at any rate upon some few, of 
the needs which hamper his fellows. There are physical 
needs meeting him in his daily to-and-fro—the wants of 
the poor, the sick, the outcast. There are spiritual needs 
souls to be won from error or reclaimed from evil ways or 
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protected against the allurements of vice. But there are 
also intellectual needs—the hunger after truth, the strug- 
gles of God-given talent, the longing for higher ideals, 
the peering into problems upon whose solution our weal 
for eternity depends. Among all these human appeals it 
is not easy to decide which shall be heard. Happily in 
our day and in our country none goes unanswered. Nor 
can educated intelligence, to say nothing of Christian in- 
sight, withhold its approval from those who have built 
our churches and hospitals, ministered to the helpless 
and provided homes for the unfortunate. 

It is easier in fact to plead for these needs; or, to speak 
more correctly, they do theirown pleading. With hearts 
that can feel at all, bodily distress has no necessity of an 
advocate. To minds enlightened by faith, religion has 
only to explain its wants. And since charity and faith 
are the blessed possession of thousands who never aspired 
to wealth, we can readily understand how, in certain re- 
spects, the mite has done more thanthemint. Wespeak, 
of course, of individual givings; but we do not forget that 
these more obvious wants are looked after by organized 
charity and especially by the commonwealth whose duty 
it is to see that suffering in some of its forms shall get 
relief. Furthermore, in view of the fact that education 
is of paramount importance, the State has been liberal in 
providing for the common schools, while the Church, more 
solicitous for the religious training of her children, has 
spared no expense in establishing separate schools. 

Education, however, beyond certain limits, is not in- 
dispensable to the physical or spiritual welfare of every- 
one. The man who cannot resist the beggar’s appeal for 
alms, or the preacher’s eloquence in support of the Church, 
may wonder why people should be gathering funds for the 
cause of higher education. Even those who are most ar- 
dent in behalf of the ordinary school may take no such 
interest in university schemes. So it comes to pass that 
those institutions which aim at the highest culture must 
rely on the generosity of comparatively few benefactors. 


Z 
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We may even say that in view of their scope, they are 
often the neediest of the needy. And, what aggravates 
their situation, they cannot afford to be modest in their 
claims. An endowment which is actually large and is 
potentially still larger because of its perpetuity, may af- 
ford but a small revenue for current expenses. As a con- 
sequence, the most splendid donation, will make, in its 
obvious and immediate results, but a poor showing. 

We are aware that vast amounts may also be expended 
for other purposes, that they may be thrown into the form 
of endowments and afford their giver the same conscious- 
ness of perpetual well-doing that is felt by university 
founders. Nor can our philanthropist, who all things 
considered, decides to bestow his wealth on any of these 
charities, be in the least subjected to criticism. It is 
rather our intention to show that when his choice falls 
upon the university it is, in the truest sense, both prac- 
tical and reasonable. 

The aim of the university is the furtherance and spread 
of knowledge. Its duty is to communicate those scien- 
tific truths which the genius and labor of our predecessors 
have established. But it has more todo. It must bea 
centre of intellectual activity from which new truths go 
forth to enlighten mankind, and to which are attracted 
those earnest minds whose ambition is to share in the 
conquests of science. To stimulate and to satisfy this 
craving is the principal object of the university. And be 
it remembered, there are hundreds in whom this mental 
hunger is, to say the least, as intense as the hunger for 
bread. We do not mean that everyone who enters the 
university feels the passion for research. But we do 
claim that it is the dominating element in the life of the 
real university student. And while young men of the 
wealthier class may do excellent work as investigators, it 
is equally true that genius and ability and the ardor for 
scientific labor are in most cases the only capital of their 
possessor. Talent, in other words, is often the gift of 
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those who are too poor to develop it fully and who there- 
fore look to the university for assistance. 

It might be further pointed out that such dispositions 
are unselfish inasmuch as the attainment of their object 
must benefit the whole race; that they are spiritual both 
in their origin and in their purpose; that they imply such 
virtues as patience and long-bearing and the strength to 
face failure. But setting these considerations aside, let 
us view the matter in its practical aspects. The man 
who devotes his life to scientific pursuits in the univer- 
sity becomes a workman; like other workmen he must 
subsist by his toil. He is a producer, but his produc- 
tions, valuable as they may be to others, seldom bring 
him a fortune. The very nature of his work makes it 
impossible for him to engage in business. Ideas are his 
capital and their development his traffic. To impart 
them and secure their acceptance and thereby to influence 
the lives of others is his principal gain. Consequently, 
the fund which yields him a living and enables him to 
carry on his studies in a relative freedom from worry, is 
in reality a gift to the many who come to him for instruc- 
tion and guidance. Hence, if we may say that wealth is 
the outcome of intelligence, we may also say that, when 
employed in the service of education, it completes on the 
noblest plane its cycle of utility, being transformed, ele- 
vated and diffused. 

This view would be tenable even though the sole pur- 
pose of university work were the acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake. Butas a matter of fact, the influence 
exerted by such institutions spreads over a wide area, af- 
fecting indirectly the welfare of thousands who scarcely 
understand what the ‘‘higher education’’ implies. For 
the poor and the ignorant, no less than the rich and cul- 
tured, have need at one time or another of the services 
called ‘‘professional.’? We cannot dispense with medical 
skill nor be indifferent to the administration of justice. 
The physician and the law-maker may be a blessing or a 
curse to those whose lives and rights they take in charge. 
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It is therefore of paramount importance to society that 
they enter upon their duties with the most perfect prepa- 
ration that the progress of science makes possible. And 
to provide this training it is necessary that the institu- 
tions from which they graduate should be fully equipped 
with all the requisites for thorough investigation. Not 
every university can claim a Pasteur or a Blackstone; 
but every university professor must realize that each stu- 
dent entrusted to him will have heavy responsibilities to 
bear in his professional career. In fitting men for such 
work, he renders inestimable service, remote as it may be, 
to untold numbers of his race. 

A more direct benefit is that which the university con- 
fers upon educational institutions of a less advanced char- 
acter. We are all anxious that our schools and colleges 
should be of the best sort, that their standards should be 
properly adjusted and their methods constantly improved. 
But the fact is sometimes overlooked that the efficiency 
of a school depends in the first place upon the teacher’s 
preparation for his work. Other things being equal, the 
man will succeed best who knows not only the facts of 
science but also the methods by which these facts are es- 
tablished, who with a deep insight into principles is able 
to give them their simplest expression, and who, besides 
storing his own mind with knowledge, has learned how it 
may be most effectually communicated to minds imper- 
fectly developed. This aspect of the educational problem 
finds its solution in the practice, now quite common, of 
securing university graduates as instructors in colleges 
and even in schools of lower grade. A course of advanced 
study is no longer regarded as a luxury for those who fill 
these seemingly humble positions; it will be a necessity 
when the delicacy of*the task is fully appreciated. Then, 
too, it will be recognized that the work of the professor 
in lecture-hall and laboratory affects the child on the 
lowest form in the school-house. 

Only a certain proportion of university men are thus 
brought into professional contact with the various needs 
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of the community. A goodly number engage in enter- 
prises that lead quickly to affluence and social position. 
In their daily occupations they may have few chances to 
apply the ideas which they have gathered by study. 
Nevertheless these ideas are powerful elements in shaping 
their conduct. Culture, imparting breadth of view and 
of sympathy, also inspires its possessor with high ideals. 
It enables him to discern what is beautiful and worthy in 
nature and art and humanity. It makes him, in a sense, 
more spiritual, by making him less sordid and less in- 
clined to consider material gain as the only profit worth 
seeking. In the natural order of things, this refinement 
must go far toward checking those social disorders which 
are but so many outgrowths of materialism and which 
spread so rapidly in a country like ours. For when it is 
generally known that, in the estimate of the ‘‘ upper 
classes,’’ there is something better than money and satis- 
faction more real than that which comes of self-indul- 
gence, the envy which embitters the poor man and the 
emulation that ruins him will give place to a nobler and 
more hopeful rivalry. Such a democracy of intellect may 
be of slow growth so far as the nation as a whole is con- 
cerned. But the germ already exists in the university, 
where a man takes rank according to his ability and is 
held in honor for his contributions to knowledge. 

Sooner or later in his striving after truth, in his at- 
tempt to formulate a ‘‘Theory of Things,’’ the student is 
confronted by those more serious questions which lie at 
the heart of life and carry thought ‘‘beyond our bourne 
of space and time.’’ Whether they are set aside or at- 
tentively examined, whether they are answered rightly or 
wrongly, depends in great measure upon the atmosphere 
of the institution. No university, as Newman has shown, 
can be complete that neglects the Science of God, thus 
practically banishing the element of religion. The Chris- 
tian, at any rate, must always prefer those seats of learn- 
ing which, without diminishing the importance of the 
other sciences, encourage the study of revealed truth. 
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The very fact that theology has a place in the university 
serves to strengthen the faith of many who are accustomed 
to hear religion cried down as the antagonist of science, 
and yet are not in a position to defend their belief in 
scientific terms. The lesson comes home with greater 
force to the student who while he gets more accurate ideas 
regarding natural truth, and more definite ideas regarding 
revealed truth, is easily led to perceive their harmony. 
Above all, a wholesome influence is brought to bear 
upon thoughtful men, who, though not gifted with belief, 
are ready to acknowledge whatever a believer may ac- 
complish in behalf of science, and disposed perhaps to 
put aside somewhat of their natural prejudice. Briefly, 
we dare say that in this age the Christian university, be- 
cause of what it does within its own precincts and still 
more because of the object-lessons which it gives, is the 
main bulwark of religion in a struggle which is waged on 
the highest plane of intellectuality. 

For our present purpose, it suffices to have outlined 
the principal functions of the university so far as they 
affect human interests that might seem to be remote. But 
this rapid survey leads to a conclusion. The founder or 
benefactor of a university is not merely the supporter of 
a needy individual or of an ambitious corporation. He 
is ministering judiciously to a multitude who may never 
hear his name, but who benefit by his generosity in their 
physical, intellectual and spiritual wants. He may not 
have the gratification that the almsgiver enjoys, nor even 
the reward of popular acclaim: at all events he has the 
consciousness of bringing men’s minds nearer the truth 
and nearer to God. 

To some men blessed with wealth and blessed even 
more with nobility of purpose, such a recompense may be 
all-sufficient. It does not, however, exhaust the philos- 
ophy of our subject. We must glance once more at the 
account before assuring ourselves that a balance has been 
struck. And here, let it be frankly said, no such bal- 
ance, from a personal point of view, can ever be reached. 
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The dollars that one puts into a university do not bring 
back to their investor a fraction of one per cent.—in kind. 
But it is possible, if we abstract once more from indi- 
viduals, to inquire whether the wealth devoted to higher 
education be not in some manner or at some time repaid. 

Doubtless there are fortunes that have been made with- 
out any apparent codperation on the part of science. On 
the other hand, a glance at the industrial world, the 
many-handed minister to wealth, will convince us that a 
considerable part has been played by scientific investiga- 
tors in the development of our resources and the conse- 
quent gathering of riches. We have only, for instance, 
to imagine the withdrawal of steam and electricity from 
our present system of commerce, in order to see what 
science has done for our material progress. We might 
also conceive a state of things in which chemistry, mathe. 
matics and mechanics would be unknown; but it is doubt- 
ful whether such a condition would be welcomed by a large 
majority. To insist on such facts is unnecessary, because 
our everyday life is made up of ‘‘applied science.’’ The 
main difficulty is that while the application compels at- 
tention, the science is too often forgotten. At most some 
few of those who profit by inventive genius have time or 
inclination to follow money-making devices back to the 
laboratory where their underlying principles are discov- 
ered. Nevertheless, it is the patient labor of the investi- 
gator that originates those improvements for which the 
public is willing topay. Months and even years of pains- 
taking experiment lie behind the commodities that are 
used as matter of course. Between the mysterious calcu- 
lations of the professor and the far-reaching scheme of 
the capitalist, there is, to the average mind, no connec- 
tion. But the connection is real, just as real as the prof- 
its that are made. 

These elementary truths are patent to the scientist. 
If he publishes his discoveries without asking who is to 
reap the ultimate gain, it is because each advance opens 
up a wider field of research. To explore it he needs ma- 
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terial assistance,—an infinitesimal portion of the wealth 
to which he has pointed the way. The funds that are 
placed at his disposal are not so much a reward as an in- 
vestment, since, viewed in the light of experience, they 
are certain to yield an hundredfold, either in this or ina 
subsequent generation. Considering, therefore, the share 
which science has had in the production of wealth and 
the greater share which it must have in the development 
of our resources, we find the balance we are seeking—with 
a respectable credit on the side of research. 

While these various opportunities of procuring benefits 
directly and indirectly for large portions of the commu- 
nity explain the philosophy of university endowment, we 
‘rannot as Christians lose sight of those higher motives 
which, in our own day as in the past, have actuated men 
of faith. There is no doubt a natural satisfaction in the 
thought that the fortune thus employed will be an endur- 
ing monument to the giver and an increasing source of 
benefit to others. But there is a truer satisfaction arising 
from the discharge of a serious duty. Wealth, no less 
than talent, implies responsibility. It is a special means 
of doing good entrusted to some few. Too often its pos- 
session and its uses cause its holders to forget the final 
accounting. But happily there are many, especially in 
our country, who with clear notions of the value of money 
and in the consciousness that they are discharging a trust, 
employ their surplus wealth by providing for the most 
urgent need of society. Such persons look beyond the 
appreciation of men. Long before their generosity can 
have produced its ultimate results, they enter upon their 
reward. They are faithful stewards. 

EDWARD A. PACE. 





MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


Occult Compensation. $ 


In the International Journal of Ethics of April, 1894, pages 285-308, 
appeared an article under the heading ‘‘ Occult Compensation,’ from the pen 
of Henry C. Lea. The conclusion of the essay is that the teaching on Com- 
pensation held by Catholic moralists since the thirteenth century is corrupt, 
that the corruption reached the highest limit in the seventeenth century, and 
still lasts. As usual with him, Mr. Lea puts forth a show of erudition calcu- 
lated to impress the reader. 

We hope to show in the following pages that the teaching commonly put 
forward by Catholic theologians on Compensation has been constantly the 
same since the earliest centuries, that it is sound and reasonable, that it 
has been accepted by philosophers and jurists, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
as far, even, as the terminology in which it has been formulated by our theo- 
logians. Our discussion of the subject will show that Mr. Lea’s erudition 
deserves no trust, that it is not genuine, being neither gold, nor silver, nor 
even brass jut an alloy of low standard, not worth quoting in the scientific 
market. e 

Compensation is a well-worn question ; the subject of grave ethical con- 
troversies in the Catholic schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


You will find it everywhere in that period, from ‘‘ La Theologie Morale des 


” 


Jesuites’’ (1643) to the ‘‘ Extraits des assertions dangereuses’”’ (1762). This 
is the question Mr. Lea has had the courage to take up. Would that he had 
succeeded in giving it youth and freshness by deeper or broader views ! 

The question under discussion is not legal compensation, but extra-legal 
compensation which arises when one takes back one’s property detained by 
another, or when one detains a creditor’s property, or when one seizes from a 
debtor the equivalent of a debt, and in either of these cases acts from his own 
and not the court’s authority. Compensation is assuming to do justice to 
oneself independently of judicial sentence ; itis one of the many instances of 
private self-justice. Occult compensation may occur between husband and 
wife, parent and child, master and servant, employer and employee, between 
men of different professions, between the citizen and the state. 

The solution hinges upon three great principles. The first is a principle 
of public order. Needless to say, rights must be defended ; but this defense 
is the concern chiefly of the public authority, whose duty it is to pronounce 
just judgment and to exercise efficacious constraint—no one is judge of his 
own cause, no one ought wish to exercise justice toward himself. On the other 
hand, where public authority does not exist, where it cannot or will not act, 
we can hardly refuse to individuals the right of self-protection. The second 
principle at stake is one of social order. Sentiments of good faith, sincerity, 
fidelity, must be developed in all human relations ; above all, in domestic re- 
lations. What tends to weaken these sentiments is contrary to the common 
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good, and must be opposed. The third principle is again a principle of social 
order. Special favor must be shown the weak, constantly in danger of oppres- 
sion from the strong. It was in view of this principle that Moses ordered that 
the hire of the laborer should be paid before sundown. ‘‘ But thou shalt pay 
him the price of his labor the same day, before the going down of the sun, be- 
cause he is poor and with it maintaineth his life, lest he cry against thee to the 
Lord and it be reputed to thee asa sin’’ (Deut. XXIV., 15; Lev. XIX., 18). 
It is in view of this principle again that the Catholic Catechism, making use of 
a Scriptural formula, places among the sins “crying to Heaven for vengeance,” 
that of defrauding laborers of their wages. It will be noted that Mr. Lea fails 
sufficiently to insist upon these principles. His mention of the first is strik- 
ingly incomplete ; of the third he says nothing. This is not the way prob- 
lems of social morality should be treated in our day. 

The question of compensation comes under the consideration of three 
classes of writers: philosophers exposing the natural law, jurisconsults 
{canonists and legists), and theologians. The philosophers treat it from the 
standpoint of fundamental principles and in a rather general and abstract man- 
ner ; the jurisconsults treat it from the standpoint of civil law and public 
order, the forum externum, i. e., they are positive and practical ; the theo- 
logians treat the question from the standpoint of the divine law and con- 
science, meanwhile losing sight neither of first principles nor of civil laws ; 
they are obliged not only to expose general theories, but also must indicate 
the practical application of these ; insisting on obligations, they likewise set 
themselves the task of fixing the limits of obligations, in accord with the 
rules of equity and prudent epiketa. This is in a peculiar way the duty of 
the casuist, who writes not directly for the body of the faithful, but for priests 
employed in the care of souls. At the end of the Apologia of Cardinal New- 
man this consideration is admirably expressed : ‘‘ Butin truth a Catholic theo- 
logian has objects in view which men in general little compass ; he is not 
thinking of himself, but of a multitude of souls; sick, sinful souls, carried 
away bysin, . . . in order to save them from more heinous sins, he tries, 
to the full extent that his conscience will allow him to go, to shut his eyes to 
such sins, as are, though sins, yet lighter in character and degree. He knows 
if he is as strict as he would wish to be, he shall be able to do nothing with 
the sins of men ; so he is as indulgent as ever he can be. Let it not be for an 
instant supposed that I allow of the maxim of doing evil that good may come; 
but, keeping clear of this, there is a way of winning men from greater sins 
by winking for the time at the less, or at mere improprieties of faults ; and 
this is the key to the difficulty which Catholic books of moral theology so 
often cause to the Protestant. They are intended for the Confessor, and 
Protestants view them as intended for the Preacher.’’ It may be seen, then, 
that whoever wishes to know the truly general sentiment of Christian society 
upon a particular point of morals, must consult the three classes of writers 
mentioned above, must compare and oppose one and another ; thus, and thus 
alone, can he fairly appreciate a question. This is, however, precisely what 
Mr. Lea has neglected to do with sufficient care. He cites a number of theo- 
logians, principally casuists,—also some jurisconsults of the Middle Ages; 


but not one modern jurisconsult, not one philosopher, not one Protestant 
moralist. 
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As to method, we have said elsewhere that when one wishes to sketch the 
development of a question in morals, he must, before all, distinguish epochs, 
80 as to place writers in their proper environments, and, moreover, in each 
epoch make distinction of country, school, and (if question of Catholics) re- 
ligious order. In each group, finally, he must attach himself to the masters, 
and those who represent the science ; above all, to those who have ex professo 
treated the question under consideration. Why cover his margins with 
citations of ordinary manuals, or of books containing mere common extracts? 
Does the writer of a history of philology refer his readers to all the grammars 
in use in our colleges? 

a 

We all know that the Roman legislation repressed, and rightly, under the 
general head of ois the fact of reddere jus sibi propria auctoritate. Mr. Lea cites 
a number of texts, but unhappily not all of them relate, directly at least, to 
the question. For instance, the law of Gratian of A. D, 376 (Cod. Theod. lib. 
IT., tit. 2,1. 1; Cod. Just. lib. IIL., tit. 5,1. 1) is intended to forbid a magistrate 
pronouncing sentence in his own case. One might allege with more accuracy 
(though still with necessary restriction) the law of Valentinian III., A. D. 389 
(Cod. Theod. lib. IV., tit. 22,1. 8; Cod. Just. lib. VIIL., tit. 4,¢. 7. There are, 
however, many other texts more important and more precise. A decree of 
Marcus Aurelius, Decretum Divi Marci, found in the Digests (lib. IV., tit. 2, 1. 
13, and lib. XLVIIL., tit 7, 1. 7), speaks thus: ‘‘ Quisquis igitur mihi pro- 
batus fuerit rem ullam debitoris non ab ipso traditam sine ullo judice temere 
possidere, eumque sibi jus in eam rem dixisse, jus crediti non habebit.”’ In 
the same part of the Digests lib. XLVLIL, tit. 7, 1. 8, we find the sentence 
of Modestinus : ‘‘ si creditor sine auctoritate judicis res debitoris occupet, hac 
lege tenetur et tertia parte bonorum mulctetur, et infamis fit.” According to 
Ulpian, (Dig. lib. XVIL, iit. 2 1. 45,) the partner who disposed of common 
property against the will of 1:3 co-partner, exposed himself to an action at 
law. Constantine declared void the rights of the party who, pending an 
action finiwm regundorum, seized upon land whose title was disputed (Cod, 
Theod. lib. IL, tit. 26, 1.2; Cod. Just. lib. IIL, tit. 39, 1.4). A constitu- 
tion of the Emperors Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius (Cod. Just. lib. 
IV., tit. 3, 1. unica, § 3) declared that any one taking possession of property 
promised to him, before tradition was made, should lose all right to it. The 
different applications that the decree of Marcus Aurelius could receive were 
collected and arranged by Valentinian II. (Cod. Just. lib. VIIL., tit. 4, 1. 7). 
All the texts from the Roman laws are cited by Carrara (Progr. parte speciale, 
tom. V., par. 2849-2860). 

The legal rule found in Dig. lib. L, tit. 17, 1. 176, was then an axiom: 
‘Non est singulis concedendum quod per magistratum publice possit fieri.” 
The fathers and theologians, as well as jurisconsults, have always inculcated it. 
But did the ecclesiastical writers »f the first centuries interpret it in so abso- 
lute a manner that it was permitted in no instance to take justice into one’s 
own hands ; not even, for instance, when to obtain one’s right by the ordi- 
nary way of the tribunal was quite impossible? Mr. Lea boldly answers us 
that they did ‘All private vindication of right was thus condemned equally 
in the forum internum and the forum eaternum.”’ We shall show that Mr. 
Lea’s assertion is rash, not to say audacious. The ecclesiastical writers of the 
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first centuries did not attempt to expose principles in a methodical way; 
they treated them, as occasion demanded, in their sermons, especially in their 
commentaries on Holy Scripture. Now, the Bible relates certain facts which 
to the theologians seemed to be instances of ju-tice to self, for example, 
Jacob's artifice to increase the number of his flocks (Gen. XXX.); and the 
appropriation on the part of the Israelites of the treasures of the Egyptians 
(Ex. If, 12) On these points what was the opinion of the Fathers? As to 
the first, St. Jerome writes that Jacob ‘‘ita omnia temperavit ut et tpse fruc- 
tum sut laboris acciperet“et Laban non penibus spoliaretur: (Lib, Hebr. Questt. 
XXX., 41,42.) Needless to say, St. Jerome’s explanation was accepted by many 
authors ; let it suffice to add that, according to Theodoret, it was God himself 
who taught Jacob this artifice as a means of making good the injustice suffered 
by him (Quaestt. in Gen., interr. 89). As to the other instance, itis true that 
St. Augustine was of opinion that for the children of Israel to seize the goods 
of the Egyptians would have been wrong, even as a method of self-compen- 
sation, had they not had divine authority for their action. But before his 
time we find very different sentiments expressed by St. Irenaeus, Cont. Hereses, 
lib. IV., c. 30 (49); Clement of Alexandria, Strom., lib. I., c. 23; Ter- 
tullian, Adversus Marcionem, lib. II., c. 20; Theodoret, Quaestt in Hzx., Int. 
23. It will suffice us here to cite the words of St. Irenaeus: “ Egyptii 
populi erant debitores non solum rerum sed et vitae suae propter patriarchae 
Joseph praecedentem benignitatem. . . . Adhuc populus pessimam servi- 
tutem serviebat Aigyptiis . . . quidigitur injuste gestum est si ex multis 
pauca sumpserunt et qui potuerunt multas substantias suas habere, si non 
servissent eis, et divites abire, paucissimam mercedem pro magna servitute 
accipientes, inopes abierunt ? Quemodmodum si quis liber abductus ab aliquo 
per vim, et serviens ei annis multis, et augens substantiam ejus, post inde ali 
quod adminiculum consecutus, putetur quidem modica ejus habere, revera 
autem ex multis laboribus, et ex acquisitione magna pauca percipiens disce- 
dal, et ex hoc ab aliquo imputetur ei, quasi non recte fecerit ; ipse magis in. 
justus judex apparebit ei qui per vim in servitium fuerit deductus. Sic ergo 
sunt hujusmodi qui imputant populo pauca de multis laboribus accipienti 
sibi.”” Mr. Lea may see that in the later theologians nothing can be found 
Which has not at least been suggested by their predecessors. In fact the 
Fathers themselves proposed nothing new. Was not the passage of Clement 
of Alexandria, above referred to, taken from Philo? Besides, the Roman 
law itself admitted limitations to general rules, even in the forum externum. 
In the Institutions, lib. IV., tit. 2, we read: ‘Qui aliquo errore ductus rem 
suam esse existimans, et imprudens juris eo animo rapuerit, quasi domino 
liceat, etiam per vim, rem suam auferre a possessori bus, absolvi debet.”’ 
ii, 

It was no easy matter to force the Romans’ jurisprudence upon the Ger- 
manic nations after the fall of the Western Empire; it took a long time 
to uproot the custom of private revenge (see Thomissen—Ac. des sciences 
mor. et pol. 1879, Vol. I—Droit de vengeance dans la legislation Mérovin- 
gienne). Still these people had an appreciation of government and good 
order, as is seen from the fact that the Breviarium Alarici, the Roman law of 
the Burgundians, and the Capitularia of the Frankish kings deny the right 
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of the individual to act on his own initiative, independently of the law. 
The Capitularia of Pepin, promulgated at Pavia in 789, declare ‘‘ ut nullus 
alteri praesumat res suas aut alia causa sine iudicium tollere aut invadere ; et 
qui hoc facere praesumpserit, ad partem nostram bannum nostrum componat.”’ 
(Ed. Krause I., 200). Undoubtedly exceptions were necessary. Mr. Lea 
himself speaks of an exception under the law of Rotharis, whereby a man 
was allowed ‘‘ to clear himself by oath when he has seized a horse or other 
animal belonging to another, believing it to be his own.’’ Nevertheless, the 
principle was admitted, and it is needless to say that the Catholic doctors 
pointed it out to the faithful. 

They recognized, however, as did the early Fathers, that there were cases 
in which this principle did notapply. One of the most learned doctors of the 
end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century, Rupert of Deutz 
sets forth the whole theory apropos of the artifice of Jacob: ‘‘ Si, inquam, 
tempus sibi placiti daretur, Laban pro hoc in jus vocare habebat. 

At ille pereginus erat et advena ; idcirco violentum et fortiorem indigenam in 
jus vocare non poterat. Arte igitur necessario pro filia contra patrem usus 
est, ut ad filiam cui competebant bona patris aliqua devenirent. 

Juste itaque omnia temperavit, ut et ipse fructum laboris sui acciperet, et 
Laban non penitus spoliaretur’’ De Trin. et oper ejus, lib. 42; in Gen., lib. 7, 
ce. 40). Another eminent doctor of this period, Hugo of St. Victor, is of 
exactly the same opinion (Annot. elucid. in Pent., Gen. 30). 

Mr. Lea insists upon the fact that the Pcenitentialia in this chapter, De 
Furto, do not allude to compensation. But good logic would demand of us 
a conclusion directly contrary to Mr. Lea’s. At the time when the Peenitenti- 
alia were enacted, if we but consider the character of the people and the polit- 
ical and administrative disorder which then existed, there must certainly 
have been a great number of cases of compensation, either occult and even 
public and violent. If, therefore, in these books there is no recorded men- 
tion of the fact of compensation, would this not prove that it was generally 
held as lawful to take justice in one’s own hands when it was denied by the 
judges and tribunals? We are led to hold this moreover by the very explicit 
canon of the Roman Synod of 1080: ‘‘Si quis Normanorum terras Sancti 
Petri invadere vel depraedari praesumpserit, gratiam 8. Petri et introitum 
ecclesiae ei usque ad satisfactionem interdicimus. Verumtamen si quis illo- 
rum adversus habitatores harum terrarum aliquam justam causam habuerit, 
prius a nobis, vel a rectoribus, seu ministris inibi constitutis, justitiam requi- 
rat, quae si ei denegata fuerit, concedimus ut pro recuperatione suarum rerum 
de terra illa accipiat, non tamen ultra modum nec more praedonum, sed ut 
decet Christianum.’’ There is no need of our insisting on this document; 
itis a pity that Mr. Lea was unaware of its existence. As to the two or three 
penitential canons which, owing to an exaggerated interpretation of the words 
of the Saviour, decree the giving to the poor of whatever may have been 
taken from a robber, we are not concerned with them here ; they prove too 
much, and, in consequence, nothing. 


III. 


It is therefore evident, that during the first twelve centuries of the Church, 
from St. Irenaeus to Hugo of St. Victor, two principles have been universally 
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admitted by the Catholic doctors: 1st. That in general it is not permitted to 
take justice into one’s own hands. 2d. Thatin certain cases it is lawful so to 
act, ¢. ¢., when it is impossible to obtain justice at the tribunals. During the 
three centuries that succeeded this epoch these two principles were stated 
with greater precision, and were explained more and more carefully, so that 
finally a definitive formula was obtained. This was the work of the schol- 
astics, the moralists, and the jurisconsults of the latter Middle Ages. 

The scholastics treat the question in their summas, commentaries, qguaes- 
tiones disputatae and quodlibetales and opuscula. Mr. Lea discusses the views 
of a few of these; but it seems to us that he should have selected to better 
purpose, read with greater care, and cited with greater accuracy. 

The first important summa written in the thirteenth century, and the one 
most commonly used in the schools, was the summa of William of Auxerre. 
Mr. Lea makes no mention of it, though in the treatise on Restitution, q. 6, 
this writer had said: ‘‘An individual can of his own authority take from another 
what really is his own, provided he can do so without scandal, and provided 
there is no judge at hand to whom he can have recourse.’”’ The summa of 
Alexander of Hales follows soon after that of William of Auxerre. Alexander 
treats this question in two passages, p. [V., q. 24, m. 5, and q. 86, m. 3. Mr. 
Lea cites the first of these, and in a note copies a few words in a manner well 
nigh unintelligible (de serviendo vero patet dici for de serviente vero potest dici). 
He seems to be ignorant of the second reference, which is the more interest- 
ing of the two; for in it, after having put forth the same principles, the writer 
concludes thus: Sic secundum modum prius tactum dicendum est ad _ prae- 
dicta juxta scientiim jurisperitorum, sed secundum definitionem illorum qui 
periti sunt in jure divino, potest dici quod qui sine scandalo rem suam latenter 
vel per violentiam rapuerit, vel rem aequivalentem rei suae, non tenetur res- 
titutioni. Et si objiciatur, ut tactum est, quod contractet rem alienam, dicen- 
dum quod non ut alienam ; unde talis non est judicandus fur.’’ St. Thomas 
was the author of the third summa; in the 22, q. 66, a. 5, he lays down two 
principles: 1st, it isnot lawful secretly to take back what we have deposited 
in trust with another; and if anyone should so act, he must make good the 
injury done; 2d, if one take secretly anything which another detains un- 
justly, he sins not against commutative but against legal justice. As to the 
question whether or not there are circumstances in which it is lawful to re- 
cover one’s property or its equivalent, without any sin, St. Thomas is silent, 
in accordance with his general rule of not entering into details. To interpret 
his silence as condemnatory, as does Mr. Lea, is truly childish. Henry of 
Ghent treats the same matter in the sixteenth of his Quaestiones Quodlibetales. 
Like Mr. Lea I have been unable to consult the text, but I here transcribe, 
from St. Bernardine of Sienna, an extract satisfactory both in length or clear- 
ness: ‘* Quid de eo qui non potest rehabere rem suam et debitum suum, vel 
quia impotens est contendere cum majore, vel quia non potest sua jura pro- 
bare, aut quia in judicio ei justitia non ministrabitur, seu quacunque alia 
eausa non possit homo rehabere sua. Numguid potest sibi ipsi solvere per 
occultum furtum? Ad hoc respondet Henricus de Gandavo in Quodlibeto suo 
dicens, quod talis non peccat nec in modo recuperandi, nec in retinendo rem 
sibi recuperatam: quia, licet ita regulariter propulsare injurias et compellere 
ad restitutionem non debet fieri per perscnam singularem, sed per publicum 
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jud'cem, quando bono modo potest per eum fieri, in casu tamen quod hoc 
mimine fieri posset per judicem tali modo, singulari persone intelligitur esse 
concessum tanquam ministro legis et judici regulari. Et sic in tali casu licet 
sinsulari persone injuriam propulsare et per se ipsum rem suam recuperare.”’ 
tichard of Middletown, Peter Auriol, Francis Mayronis, teach the same doc- 
trin i+ their commentaries in Sent., lib. IV., dist. 15. Peter Paludanus, who 
wrote his commentary in 1314 (the very time at which he was made licentiate; 
See Denifle, Archiv II. ,215; Chartularium II., 204), makes knownhis own opin- 
ion in two distinct places, in IV. dist. XV., q. 2, concl. 5, and dist. XXV., q. 1 
a. 4, concl. 3. Here are the words of the first passage, not cited, by the way, 
in Mr. Lea’s article: ‘‘ Quando tamen probabiliter credit quod propter poten- 
tiam alterius vel judicis injustitiam, vel defectum probationum vel expensa- 
rum non potest commode suum vel sibi debitum repetere, si accipiat sine 
scandalo oeculte, dicunt guidam quod non peccat: quia in defectum judicis 
potest sibi jus dicere. Itaque filius, et uxor et servi et familia possunt acci- 
pere debitum quando pejus sequeretur litigando.’’ Had Mr. Lea read this 
passage, had he noted that therein appeal is made to the opinions of others, 
had he but seen cited in the margin, Godfrey de Fontibus, Gerard de Abbatis- 
villa, St. Thomas, Henry of Ghent, . . . he would most certainty not 
have written that Paludanus was the first to suggest the modern teaching. In 
the second passage (which Mr. Lea cites indeed but inexactly) we find a prin- 
ciple introduced which we shall see later adopted by Grotius: ‘‘ Si quis fur- 
atus est mihi et non possum probare, non solum possum tantumdem de suo 
retinere, sed etiam occulte accipere, sicut Israelitae commodata ab Argyptiis 
sine peccato asportaverunt, quando enim judicis copia haberi non potest ant 
propter defectum judicis aut adversarii aut aliter sine culpa hujus, iste 
potest sibi jus dicere: alias omnia bella essent injusta. Nam _ vindica- 
tio est etiam virtus subditi ct non solum judicis.’’ It is quite useless fur- 
ther to lengthen this list of scholastics; we close with the words of Adrian 
VI. (Quodl., q. 6, fol. 55): ‘‘Licet homini propria auctoritate rem suam 
vel equivalentem, dum sine seandalo et perturbatione fieri poterit, recuperare 
patet, quia jus humanum hoc prohibet ne sequatur turbatio aut 
scandalum; cum illi ergo prospectum fuerit, nihil sequitur illicitum.”’ 
Summas, methodic and alphabetic, and special works upon usury, con- 
tracts, restitution, are the moral works most abundant in the fourteenth and 
especially in the fifteenth century. Among the Summae methodice we have 
at the opening of the fourteenth century the Summa Astensis, a century later 
the Summa of St. Antoninus. The Franciscan of Asti takes up the question 
in lib. i., tit. 33, a. 3, where he debates the sinfulness of secretly recovering 
one’s own goods; his answer in no wise differs from that of St. Thomas. He 
resumes the subject in lib. v., tit. 29, where he moots the question: is it per 
missible to compensate oneself by seizing the goods of a debtor? The an- 
swer given is that of Richard of Middletown; the author supposes that 
recourse may be had to justice, and does not treat the exceptional case where 
such action is impossible. St. Antoninus treats the question in p. 2, tit. 1, c¢. 
15; his teaching is well known: he carefully enumerates the conditions under 
which compensation is permissible; he is not, however, by a good deal, the 
first so to do; nor is the first to extend the doctrine from cases of simple re- 
covery of an object to all sorts of debts. Mr. Lea might with benefit again 
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read the text of Paludanus, who wrote, be it remembered, more than a century 
before St. Antoninus. Among the Summae Alphabeticae none was of greater 
authority nor more widely received than that of B. Angelo of Ch‘vasso. 
Mr. Lea says that this author “‘ gives the law as laid down in the Institutes, 
and contents himself with the remark that this is the secular law, but the 
divine law is different.’’ Oneis tempted to think that these last words, ‘‘ hoc 
de jure fori, secus de jure poli,’’ are sufficiently significant to have attracted 
attention. How could Mr. Lea have neglected to turn a few pages and read 
§ 40? He might bave there seen that Angelo does not ‘‘ content himself with 
the remark ”’ quoted, and that he asks in so many words the question: ‘‘ Utrum 
ille qui non potest habere sibi debitum possit furtive sibi satisfacere?’’ Here 
is how he answers: ‘‘R. quod sic . . . et hoc verum credo si mullum 
istorum quatuor concurrant.’’ He then lays down the four conditions requi- 
site, the first being that recourse to justice is impossible. I may add that 
B. Angelo of Chivasso treats this question not only in his Summa, but also 
in his treatise De restitutionibus, published last century by Marentini (see tom. 
I., const. 1., art. 3). Now, I have been unable to consult the other summas of 
the same period cited by Mr. Lea, but having in this instance of the quotation 
from the Summa Angelica surprised him flagrante delicto we may consider our- 
selves justified in at least expressing a suspicion about the accuracy of his other 
citations. One other thing we find it difficult to understand. How comes it 
that Mr. Lea, while making pretence of wielding a critical pen, bas not con 

sulted even one of the specialists of this epoch, that is, those who have written 
ex professo upon justice? We above cited the treatise De Restitutiontbus of 
Chivasso; there could be added the works of St. Bernardine of Sienna, tom. 
I., serm. 88, a. 1, c. 2; the Septipartitum opus de Contractibus of Conrad of 
Sumenhart, q. 382, concl., 2; q. 42, concl. 2; in all of which places the com- 
mon doctrine is explicitly taught. 

Let us add here a word about the Canonists. I do not insist upon the 
short and somewhat obscure text of St. Raymond, Summa, lib. IL. (not lib. 
IIL.!), tit. 6, par 1; let us rather appeal to the gloss on the chapter Jus gen- 
tium : ‘* Si propria auctoritate raperet etiam rem suam, cadit a dominio 

nisi forte alio modo non posset eam consequi per judicem.’’ Innocent IV. 
(not cited by Mr. Lea) writes in Cap. Olim, De Rest. Spoliatorum: ‘ Quidam 
dicunt, et non male, quod etiam sua auctoritate possit quis accipere furtive, 
dummodo ex tali furto nec malum nec scandalum valeat generari.’”’ Mr. Lea 
aflirms that Henry of Suse (Hostiensis) ‘‘seems to know only the legal 
methods of obtaining restitution, save when in hot blood a man regains pos- 
session by force,”’ and he cites the Summa Aurea, c. De causa proprietatis, De 
restitutione spoliatorum, De furto ; let be there is, as Mr. Lea says nothing 
in the Summa Aurea bearing upon our subject, but had he read the commen- 
taries upon the Decretals, cap. Olim, De rest. spol., he would have found both 
the opinion and the very words of Innocent IV., approved by Hostiensis. 
John Andreas, Immola, Ancharanus, Paul a Castro, Jason, Antony Rubeus, 
anil others may be added to the list of namesin favor of the same sentiment. 
The words of Nicholas of Tudeschi (Abbas Panormitanus), De jurej., c. 29, 
will furnish a final quotation : ‘In defectum judicis potest dominus rem suam 
etiam violenter, si aliter facere non potest, recuperare. - . . Dicit etiam 
notabiliter Innocentius quod si rem meam non possum aliter recuperare, 
licitum est mihi illam furto subtrahere.”’ 
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ay. 

Various influences were at the root of that flowering of Catholic theology 
which beginning in the sixteenth lasted until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The immortal commentary on St. Thomas by Cajetan marked the 
inauguration otal epoch. In 2 2, q. 66, a, 5, is found a long, carefully 
reasoned exposition of the matter of compensation. Mr. Lea makes no men- 
tion of it. His reference is limited to a citation from the Summula, which 
citation includes a blundering mistranslation. The words evequitur jus nat, 
urale ex quo jus civile impeditum est ei mean something very different from 
“*natural law which has been impeded by civil law.’’ A true rendering of the 
whole passage would be: ‘In which case he does but put into execution the 
natural law concerning his property, because the civil law fails to do him 
justice.’’ Time forbids our citing the other great commentators of St. 
Thomas and Scotus, such as Tataretus. Gregory of Valencia, Sylvius: we may 
say in one word, all hold the same opinion as Cajetan. Mr. Lea cites not one 
of these. 

The epoch was not less rich in moralists than in writers on dogma; 
among the most renowned of those whose complete works have been pub- 
lished John Azor, Thomas Sanchez, Gregory Sayre, Ferdinand Castropalao, 
Paul Laymann, and Martin Bonacina were prominent. Mr. Lea mentions two 
of them, and makes up for the omission of the others by a passage from Agost. 
Montalcino, who was unknown even to St. Alphonse, and whose writings ex- 
ercised no influence whatever. Among the moralists of this epoch four stand 
out as having acquired an imperishable name by their works on right and 
justice, contracts and restitution. They are Dom. Soto, Leonard Lessins, 
Louis Molina, John de Lugo. Needless to say, all treat compensation and 
their opinions on it are of the firstimportance. Mr. Lea cites no one of them. 
Grotius followed fast upon the footsteps of these masters of Catholic science, 
with his work De jure belli et pacis ; in lib. IL., c. 7, par. 2, as well as in lib. 
IIT., c. 19, par. 14, he exposes doctrine identical with that of Soto and Cajetan 
and cites the opinions of both. The text of Grotins is so interesting that only 
with reluctance do we confine ourselves to the transcription of the final sen- 
tence: ‘‘Quod si jus quidem certum sit, sed simul moraliter certum per judi- 
cem juris explementum obtineri non posse, puta quia dificiat probatio, in hac 
etiam circumstantia cessare legem de judiciis et ad jus rediri pristinum, verior 
sententia est.’’ After this we are hardly called upon to appeal to juriscon- 
sults; we note nevertheless Covarruvias, Var. resol. lib. I., c. 2, n. 14, and 
Menochius De arbitr. Jud. quaest. et causis Cent. 6, c. 516. 

ff 

It was then admitted that in exceptional cases self-compensation could be 
permitted. The conditions requisite, which with various writers become 
four, six, or seven in number, are reducible to three, namely: a) the right 
must be certain ; ») recovery of right by ordinary judicial proceedings must 
be impossible; c) the act of self-compensation must entail no evil results for 
either the person performing it or for others. These conditions simple and 
reasonable as they appear in themselves, nevertheless gave rise to great dis- 
cussion when the question of application came up ; what sort of right could 
be thus supported? what degree of certainty was necessary that compensation 
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be lawful? when was recovery by means of the judiciary impossible? ete. etc. 
We can readily imagine that in answering these questions and examining the 
numberless suppositions which presented themselves, differences of opinion 
multiplied without end ; in fact, does not jurisprudence constantly witness 
the very same process apropos of the clearest possible texts? It is not hard to 
conceive how among the opinions expressed were included many that were 
imprudent and too sweeping, and this occurred the more readily among such 
theologians as thinking with the best possible faith that the circumstances of 
the times demanded of them a spirit of complaisance, set themselves afloat on 
the current of easy dealing and, if I may use the term, moral minimizing: has 
not the very same thing happened to-day in treatment of the labor question? 

There were then, be it admitted, among the moralists, upon the question 
of compensation, certain opinions which must be qualified as dangerous ; and 
when the moral controversies of the seventeenth century broke out, the ques- 
tion of compensation held a leading place. It appeared in the Theologie 
morale des Jésuites in the Extraits des assertions dangereuses, etc., a8 well as 
in the catalogues of errors condemned by the clergy of France, the Sorbonne, 
and the University of Louvain ; finally a proposition concerning the compere 
sation of servants was proscribed by Innocent XI.: ‘‘Famuli et famulae 
domesticae possunt occulte heris suis surripere ad compensandam operam 
suam quam majorem judicant salario quod recipiunt.’”’ We have no leisure to 
devote to making a new history of this dispute, even from the special point of 
view we are now taking. A few observations must suffice. We would re- 
mark, first, that the proposition condemned by Innocent XI. is textually the 
same as that condemned by the faculty of Louvain; the reason of the con- 
demnation is evident, for the proposition is too general and consequently dan- 
gerous. This is the declaration of the Louvain doctors in their censwra, and 
of all the commentators on the condemned propositions. We would remark 
again that the proposition was condemned prout jacet, which is to say as pre- 
sented to the Holy See, not as given out with greater or less exactness by this 
or that author. Arnauld attributed it to the Jesuit Bauny, we know, but he 
was wrong, for Bauny taught it only with two restrictions which would, we 
think, make it not unacceptable to many sociologists of our own day. Thirdly, 
we venture to remark that whatever be the names of the theologians who have 
gone wrong on this question, inquirers had better copy the list of them from 
other sources than Mr. Lea’s article. The note given on page 295 could 
hardly be excelled for inaccuracy. Neither Sayre nor Reginaldus, neither 
Laymann nor Escobar, neither Mendo nor Busenbaum say that ‘‘ burglary 
could be committed,’”’ nor does one of them ‘‘ recommend false swearing with 
mental reservation to those unlucky enough to be suspected and prosecuted.’’ 
Finally, we remark that anyone wishing information on the real opinion of 
writers will find Mr. Lea’s references of no value whatever. To give an in- 
stance: here, as in his article on philosophical sin, we find him citing (p. 298) 
“Antoine Arnauld. Morale des Jésuites, p. 186 (Cologne, 1667).’’ To what 
volume is he referring the reader? Does he mean the Theologie morale des 
Jésuites? This book is indeed the work of Arnauld, but it was published at 
Paris, and in 1648 and 1644, not at Cologne in 1667; moreover, in the first 
edition it contained 61 pages and in the second but 45. It may be found in 
Arnauld’s works, vol. 29, p. 7494. Or did Mr. Lea then mean the book 
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Morale des Jésuites? But it was not Arnauld’s, and was printed at Mons in- 
stead of at Cologne. Did he even mean Morale pratique des Jésuites? This 
was indeed the work of Arnauld and printed at Cologne, but it does not con- 
tain what Mr. Lea quoted. It is astonishing that Mr. Lea, quoting at first 
hand, made such a blunder. In the second note on the same page (298) he re- 
fers the reader to Hxrtraits des assertions dangereuses; how is it he omits to 
mention that this work gave occasion to a Réponse in three parts, making 3 
vols. in 4° or 14 vols, in 12°,in which at two several places the matter of com- 
pensation is considered at great length? To attempt consideration of this 
point would mean an endless task. I wish, however, to call attention to a 
couple of references. In the note on p. 295 I read Summa Diana 8. v Com- 
pensare n. 2. Whatis this? Diana’s writings on moral have been published 
in 10 vols. in fol. and so Mr. Lea cannot be citing them. Otherwise he would 
have written tom. 6, tr. 8, resol. 148-150. But there have been published a 
score of abridgements of Diana, under the various titles Summa, Compendium, 
Epitome, etc. To which of these does Mr. Lea refer? Though the precise 
book was under his eye as he wrote, he forgot to indicate. Same thing for 
Escobar: Escobar Theol. Mor., Tract. 1, n. 83. Escobar was author of a great 
work in 7 folio volumes, entitled Univers. theol. moralis. We wonder if the 
reference is really taken from this; we rather think it may be from Escobar’s 
other work, Liber. theol. mor., which is divided into tractatus, examina, capita 
and numeros, and which devotes to the matter of compensation just two lines, 
the reference to which would be tr. 1, exam. 9, n. 9. 
VI. 

What was the outcome of the controversies and the condemnation by 
innocent XI. of the proposition concerning domestic compensation? Mr. 
Lea writes, p. 299: ‘‘As this was the only condemned proposition connected 
with occult compensation, by implication the equally demoralizing practices 
taught by Tambirni and others were tacitly approved, although Innocent, in 
the exordium of his decree, disclaimed responsibility for all propositions not 
explicitly condemned.’’ We should like to know just how these other de- 
moralizing practices received tacit approbation since the Pope expressly stated 
the contrary: ‘‘Nonintendens . . . alias propositiones . . . ullate- 
nus approbare.’’ This is certainly a curious specimen of logic. Mr. Lea 
further states that the casuists bothered themselves very little about the papal 
decrees, and continued to defend the doctrines despite the excommunication 
fulminated against it. How easy it is to see from this that Mr. Lea is not aw 
courant of theological literature, and has not read the commentaries on the 
condemned propositions. 

In point of fact, the condemnation hit its mark to a nicety. After 
its promulgation some rigorist theologians rejected the lawfulness of 
all compensation, so Elizalda, Steyaert (notes on Wiggers), Schiarra 
(Theol. Bellica); others, like Concina, hesitated, and others again admitted 
the doctrine within very narrow limits; but the great body held fast to the 
traditional teaching, disembarrassed of all unreasonable interpretations and 
extensions. True there were among them men of various grades, some inclin- 
ing to the more liberal, some to the stricter side. St. Alphonsus was of the 
former class, an 1 he has, with good reason, been supported by many a disciple; 
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though the Acta of the Holy See concerning him leave us free to follow or not 
and in no way signify that his writings are free from all errors and imperfec- 
tions. It is not now our intention to consider the opinions of all the theologians 
of thistime. In truth I am afraid to glance upon the confusion of Mr. Lea’s 
final pages. But I would in closing bear witness that the Protestant juriscon- 
sults of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries always accepted the doctrine 
of the Catholic theologians upon compensation. Thus Samuel Strykins, opp. 
tom. 2, disp. 12, c. 6, n. 27-31: ‘‘An furti reus sit qui ut jus suum ab altero 
consequatur, rem subtrahit? Lessius certa hic supponit requisita quibus ad- 
hibitis liceat rem suam aut sibi debitam recuperare . . . sed dubia haec 
sententia exinde redditur quod de jure civili non liceat propria auctoritate 
rem auferre ab alio. . . . Nihilominus nonest cur non illaesa conscientia 
adhaerere priori sententie non liceat. Fingendus enim iste casus est ubi adire 
judicem non liceat, seu ubi penitus cessent judicia; . . . seu talis etiam 
casus ubi in judicio vel extra judicium petiturus majus malum metuat even- 
turum extali strepitu, ac valor rei unquam possit aestimari.’””’ Brunnenman 
advances similar opinions in his commentary upon the Pandects, lib. 47, tit. 
2,1. 59, n. 2. 
CONCLUSION. 


The question of compensation, like that of lynch law and duelling, is 
one point of the greater question to whom belong the right of constraint, a 
question of the highest interest from a theological as from a philosophical 
and social point of view. We have scen that upon this question the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church is conformable to that of philosopher or juriscon- 
sults; that it has always been substantially the same since the days of St. 


Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria, though in the course of time it has 
gained in clearness, and that when writings capable of pernicious influence 
have appeared they have been carefully weeded out. This doctrine safe- 
guards the three great principles of the observance of public order, of domes- 
tic fidelity, and of the protection of the weak. 

The exposition of this doctrine furnished by Mr. Lea is absolutely imper- 
fect; and when his readers learn how in a particular question his erudition 
has failed of breadth, his criticism of accuracy, and his philosophy of depth, 
doubtless they will begin to ask themselves just what sort of authority they 
are to attribute to those big books on ecclesiastical celibacy, the Inquisition, 
and so forth. THomas BouqQuiLLON. 










































































A Recent Work on Free-Will. 


Free-will is a subject mooted as much in our own days as in medieval 
-academics. Ever ancient, yet ever new, it has a kaleidoscopic interest. In 
fact, the century about to close is one of the most interesting in which to study 
this all-important question, as it presents three distinct points of attack which 
epitomize the entire literature on the subject. 

Ever since Rousseau distinguished between the God of Revelation and 
the God of Nature, doubt grew apace. True, a sort of Christian renaissance, 
with Chateaubriand as chief exponent, bade fair for a while to-bar the road 
1o doubt, but Cousin, Spinoza and the German schools soon forced the bar- 
riers. For Cousin, religion was an infantine form of human consciousness 
destined in time to be displaced by science and reason; both products of the 
higher stage man has now reached in his intellectual growth, which along the 
lines of religious thought is nothing else than a process of disillusionment. 
This idea gave doubt a new initial velocity and with the introduction of such 
a destructive principle, religion fell and with it metaphysics. In the light of 
the new idea all things were judged and tested. The great questions of good, 
duty, liberty, virtue and the like rose up for consideration only to be dismissed 
very summarily as old-time myths, as so many mental fossils, serving, it is 
true, to trace out and reconstruct past stages of the human mind along its 
lines of development, but otherwise archaic and useless. 

Alongside the new idea, science was making giant strides. Discoveries 
became the dominant note of the hour and philosophy fell into disrepute. 
Nature was but a vast chain of phenomena linked together by laws of neces 
sity. There was no place for freedom where nothing was free. Freedom was 
but a pithy way of expressing the absence of exterior restraint and was, there- 
fore, a glaring contradiction in the world of phenomena which they looked 
upon as a vast network of interacting necessities. A free atom, directing its 
own course and master of its own sphere of activity, was in consequence 
crowded out of place as an unwarrantable oddity. Driven thus from one 
position to another, freedom had still a refuge in its Ultima Thule—the human 
mind. But even here the idea that the will could be free was scouted at as 
preposterous and the ingenious theory of sufficient reason or motivation was 
invented to dislodge it from its stronghold. Motivesimpel. Therefore, they 
are idea-forces. Free-will is nothing else than a resultant of several such 
forces acting asin concert. Free-will is at most a simple problem in dyna- 
mics. You draw your parallelogram of forces and determine the invariable 
resultant. 

This attack with the charm of novelty lingering about it called forth the 
best efforts and we see in consequence a motley group of moralists, psycholo- 
gists, metaphysicians, biologists and mathematicians rushing together to the 
defense of the traditional notion of duty and free-will, strengthening the old 
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position and meeting each attack skillfully and with effect. Ground was 
abandoned hitherto disputed, weak points were strengthened, the old means 
of defense modernized, and a vast amount of erudition displayed in meeting 
the counter charges. No point was lost and the good things said by extrava- 
gant apologists were stripped of their extravagance and mustered into service. 
To trace out the history of such a movement step by step, to study each ad- 
vance and work out the causes of each repulse, is certainly not devoid of in- 
terest. To reconnoitre the various positions and write out the proportions of 
their respective strength and then piece the divided considerations together 
into one grand comprehensive view, is real strategy, having the advantage of 
sound logic in the background and the charm of military phraseology to keep 
one’s interest from flagging. 

Such is the intent and purpose of the work before us.! It is in two 
small volumes, comprising in all some 650 pages, with a definite plan and 
method of treatment truly scientific. The first volume is a review of all 
the chief writings concerning the human will, whether destructive or 
apologetic, that have appeared in the course of the elapsing century. The 
author divides his historical research (to which the first volume is exclusively 
devoted) into three distinct periods, in which he traces out logically the evo- 
lution of the idea of human liberty. The first period is characterized by two 
schools—the French school of Maine de Biran, Cousin and Jouffroi, which 
discussed the question from a psychological point of view, and the German 
school of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, which discussed the same topic from 
a metaphysical standpoint. The second period brings out the notions of the 
Determinists, and reviews very fairly the opinions of the French and English 
Positivists, Compte, Taine, Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. It expounds 
also the psychological determinism of Ribot and Fouillet, together with the 
essays of the two Italian criminologists, Lombroso and Ferri. The third is 
comprised under a review of the new critical school of Secrétan and Renouvier, 
the daring apologetics of Saint Venant, Boussinesq and Delbcuf, together 
with the spiritual views of Caro, Simon and Janet, as well as the truly original 
essays Of Ravaisson and the late Abbé de Broglie, who was as skillful with 
the pen as he had previously been in officering a sloop of war. 

The second volume is devoted to the solution of the problem. Theauthor 
carefully states the varied meaning of the terms freedom, liberty and free- 
will, defines clearly in what sense he employs the term, instances the method 
he thinks should be pursued in a study of this kind, and finally outlines very 
distinctly the plan to which he proposes to adhere. 


iL. 


Freedom is a vague term, and may be, in its widest meaning, taken to 
imply mere absence of restraint. Restraint is twofold, exterior and interior, 
arising from outer and inner influences respectively. The former sense, 
which is very wide, denotes simply the unhampered capacity of the organic 
and inorganic world to follow out in respective spheres their peculiar lines of 
action—the freedom of the river to glide along without sluiceway or moun- 
tain to obstruct its path, the freedom of the planets to revolve, and the flowers 
of the field to grow. In the organic world it becomes the power of the lower 
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animals to do, search out, and obtain what they desire. In man itis the power 
to do deliberately what he wills; the brigand’s power to pillage and plunder, 
and the tyrant’s power to make his hand felt by innocent subjects. In the 
state it is the power of the people to frame its own laws and look after its own 
interests without interference. Such liberty is physical, characterized simply 
by lack of restraint. 

Over and above this, there is another, the’ freedom from inner restraint. 
It implies power to do or not to do, in presence of conflicting motives, ends, 
desires and conveniences, Are motives the mere condition, or are they the 
causes of the will’s freedom? If they are the causes, we are all so many 
wheels of the universal machine, which goes on forever rotating with necessity 
and precision. If the will of man be nothing else than a resultant of idea- 
forces, we shall have to ask the dynamist to draw a parallelogram and deter- 
mine the necessary resultant. But if motives be but a condition requisite for 
the will’s exercise of activity, if ideas be but the springs of action which 
rouse the soul into doing, then, above and beyond physical liberty, there is one 
more profound, of a higher order, with a greater import of meaning. In 
such a case, the will determines itself in the presence of the motives; can even 
override them for a counter-object if it so choose. Such a liberty is psycho- 
logical. Does it exist? 

Modern science looks upon the universe as a chain thoroughly riveted to- 
gether, link by link. Every blow of the piston implies a certain expenditure 
of energy. Oxygen and hydrogen do not of themselves combine for the for- 
mationof water. A roaring lion and a barking dog each find apology in some 
inner or outer condition of disturbance. Nature is a vast and complex series 
of facts, each determining the other. No change can be explained withouta 
previous one, and this in turn by another, and so on forever. One link does 
not seem to fitinthis chain. It is the act of free-will, which challenges the 
philosopher to point out its antecedent, viz., the previous empiric condition 
of which it isthe resultant. Its distinguishing characteristic is to be without 
such antecedent. By this, of course, is not meant that it isa mere creature 
of chance, a detached atom floating about in the void, without sufficient 
reason for its existence, but the act of a self-determining agent, not the nec- 
essary result of any definite antecedent in the empirical order. 

Ata stroke, therefore, free-will is lifted out of the world of mere ordi- 
nary phenomena (of which one is always the empirical product of the other) 
into the higher plane of volitive powers. Free-will is in itself the power of 
self determination. But this is only one side of the question. <A great source 
of mischief in working out the problem of the will is its intimate relation, 
immersion, we might say, in knowledge. Both are so fused together that to 
assign each its proper sphere of activity is a matter of no meagre analysis. 
To disentangle the two requires adroitness. Liberty is always associated with 
knowledge, and impliesit. Jgnoti nulla cupido. Atoms infinite in number 
with an initial germ of freedom in them falling vertically into the infinite 
void was an ingenious idea of Epicurus that will not stand serious criticism. 
Liberty to act or do would be eternally useless to an atom whose only func- 
tion was one of perpetual descent; whose destiny was to be without knowl- 
edge, and whose course could not be changed by any influence, whether outer 
orinner. Real liberty to act or do implies an end in view, an object to be 
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sought after, something to incite and direct. True, what is free is self-deter- 
mining, but this mastery which a free agent has over his own acts and opera- 
tions is not a blind mechanical force—a sort of intellectual dynamo—but a 
power of self-determination under the influence and guidance of a known 
end. 

This power of self-determination, strictly speaking, is proper to reasoning 
creatures. The end must be known; but mere sense perception is not suffi- 
cient upon which to ground the real notion of free will. The range of animal 
life and sense acts like a train of powder. Undoubtedly there is something 
more in emotion, than in mere impression; something more in desire than in 
emotion and something more in movement than in mere desire. But this in- 
equality does not disprove the necessity which links the whole series of action 
and reaction together into one vast chain commonly denoted by the term of 
sense-activity. On a given impression follows invariably a certain affection, 
on such an affection desire and on desire a certain series of movements. 
Sense-activity simply undergoes the end perceived. A truly free agent does 
not nod passively to the end in view, but chooses it. This marvellous power 
of choice appears for the first time with reason and is its constant companion. 
Knowledge for the free agent serves to throw light on his course of action. It 

tthe necessary condition for his exercise of freedom. 

Knowledge plays still another role in the free-will drama. Not only is it 
the condition but the measure and gauge of freedom. For free-will is power 
to wish freely; power to wish freely is power to choose, and choice, as is ap- 
parent, lies between objects proportionately known. Out of this considera- 
tion arises a truth of no little importance. Knowledge and free-will increase 
and diminish proportionally together. Whatever enlarges the horizon of 
knowledge, extends the range of the will’s activity, and whatever limits 
knowledge has the same are the bounds of will. Free-will and knowledge 
rise, increase and fall together. To widen the range of will, is to shut out all 
influences that obscure the line of vision: to deaden the passions, those undue 
excitations of sense which cloud the view and overpower reflection bringing 
it under the control of animal impulsiveness, instead of allowing it full sweep 
to debate, determine and polarize properly. The less there is of passion to 
limit and the more there is of knowledge to broaden our mental horizon the 
greater must needs be our extent of freedom. This is why the saint is freer 
than the sinner, the angel than the saint, God than creatures. Freedom and 
knowledge increase in direct ratios. If they proceeded inversely it would 
follow that we were free by grace of ignorance, because of our dimness of 
vision which would hinder us from penetrating the haze about us. And it 
would likewise follow that liberty and clearness of vision are mutually exclu- 
sive one of the other. Two consequences which smack of the doctrine of 
Athens and the ‘‘ Old Man Eloquent.’’ 

Yet though liberty be housed in the demesne of knowledge, it is not co- 
extensive with it. The object of intellect is truth, the object of will, good. 
Not good in general, but good with a special character whets the appetite of 
will. We do not take resolutions to make every point in the circle equidis- 
tant from the centre, nor to have a gorgeous sunset on the morrow’s eve. We 
do not will what is necessarily determined. We are not free to will the abso- 
lute good, which draws us towards itself as the universal source and satisfac- 
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tion of all desire. We will particular embodiments of it, which are under- 
stood as so many means indifferently associated with its attainment. The 
sphere of will is the realizable, the contingent, the modifiable. 

Such is the free-will problem written out in its larger proportions, with- 
out empirical antecedent, allied to yet distinct from and not coextensive with, 
knowledge. From this it will be seen that a writer on free will has a difficult 
task before him to cut his way out into the light and yet leave such distinct 
traces as will allow others to follow in his footsteps. The author, therefore, 
very wisely sums up his general survey of the situation by a strict definition 
which is nothing else than a brief embodiment of points previously estab- 
lished. Psychological or inner freedom is the “‘ active power of self-determi- 
nation in pursuit of an end which reason holds out as realizable.’”? Having 
tapered down the question at issue to this concise statement, he next reviews 
the various modes of treating the free-will subject followed by present cent- 
ury writers, in order to profit by their faults of method. Among these is the 
analytical method, commonly known and designated as @ priori, which starts 
with an idea and concludes therefrom the impossibility of facts. Ideas are 
forces, is one point of departure for this school. Once admitted that ideas 
are forces, free-will becomes a poet’s dream. For motives are ideas, and if 
ideas are forces, why motives become real efficient causes necessitating the 
will’s act and determining it invariably. Another point of departure is the 
principle of sufficient reason, taken to mean that nothing acts unless acted 
upon and nothing passes from mere indeterminateness to actual fact without 
an explanatory cause of its so doing. Does not free will vanish in the light 
of such a principle? If it exist at all, it is essentially a faculty holding with- 
in itself the power of self-determination and actually makes the passage which 
the principle of sufficient reason scores as an anomaly in nature. Another 
point remains. It is the permanence of force. The universe ‘is a system of 
forces, necessary, indestructible, unchangeable. Free-will finds no place in 
such company. It is barred out as a discordant note in universal harmony. 
Here then is a triple chord which cannot be broken, Psychology, Metaphysics 
and Science, flatly contradicting the possibility of such a misnomer as free- 
dom of the will. Consciousness may aflirm its existence. But its testimony 
is illusory. Knowledge is only a sort of phosphorescence on our mental sur- 
face. What is beneath we do not know, and this ignorance is the cause of 
our deluding ourselves into the notion that we are free. Consciousness of 
freedom is an equivalent expression for ignorance of necessity. Instead of 
first considering facts, such writers analyse an assumption and explain away 
all counter-facts as illusory and misleading. C'est l'a priori a outrance. 

The history of philosophy shows the vices of such a method. Descartes 
started from the idea of the infinite, and found in it the distinction of God 
from the world. Spinoza took the same idea, and identified God and the 
world as one substance. Malebranche, arguing from the same source, over- 
zealously gave unto God the monopoly of all activity. In like manner Schel- 
ling, looking on the content of reason as the infinite, draws thence an infer- 
ence in favor of free-will. Hegel follows, and with the same apparent rigor 
concludes from the same source as Schelling; not freedom, but universal 
eternal necessity. Something evidently is wrong with the instrument of 
logic which turns out such contrary conclusions. Unless philosophy begins 
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where fancy ends, such an arbitrary method should be disallowed as unsafe 
to follow. The glaring inconsistency of such modes of procedure was not 
lost on the best thinkers of the day, who accordingly set to work to call away 
attention from fancy to fact. In beginning with facts, not ideas, the posi- 
tivists showed sound sense; but unfortunately for them, the horizon of the 
human mind was bounded by experience alone. Their cardinal principle was 
that the world-ground was mere phenomena, above and beyond which, if any- 
thing really does exist, itis unknowable. To such a region they relegated 
the time-honored subjects of soul, substance, and the absolute. Yet by a 
strange inconsistency, when they come to discuss human freedom they resus- 
citate the principle of sufficient reason from metaphysics, a science which 
they had previously characterized as defunct and impertinent. and urge this 
same principle might and main against the free-will advocates. Thus Ribot 
and Herbert Spencer. For iconoclasts, this sudden return to image-worship 
is, to say the least, inconsistent. They fall into the very method which they 
set out to overrule. 

Ribot is a fair product of this school. For him a free act consists in 
choice, and choice, in his eyes, is nothing else than a practical judgment. In 
discussing the nature of this judgment he has recourse to facts of history 
descending to the phenomena of the brute creation. The first analogy which 
he instances in passing is the attraction of the loadstone for iron. A factof 
the mineral order. This is the lowest type of will. Graded higher are the 
facts of biology. He points out how insectivorous plants, such as the dionea, 
found in the Carolinas, choose exclusively certain bodies with which they 
come in contact. Thus, too, the ameeba selects certain organic fragments for 
its own nourishment. Such facts are explained by a general relation of mole- 
cular composition between chooser and chosen. Here, however, choice is 
confined within a very small range, because of the gross physical condition of 
the absorbent. But in the nervous system, which is more and more complex, 
this blind affinity of the lower order is transformed into a conscious tendency 
or inclination, then into several contradictory tendencies, among which the 
one representing the maximum of affinity carries off the victory, as in the dog 
which hesitates before several bones, only to choose eventually one of their 
number. But everywhere the choice brings out in bold relief the nature 
of the individual at a given moment, in determined circumstances, and in a 
certain degree. In other words, the preference is more marked where the 
affinity is weakest. It may be safely said, then, he argues, that choice is a 
resultant of tendencies or inclinations, present sensations, images stored up 
in the memory, complicated calculations, and the like. And furthermore, 
it is always founded on an affinity of some kind, an analogy of nature, an adap- 
tation. This holds true for the lowerand higher members of the animal king- 
dom, and is accentuated in man in his noted learning for vice or virtue, knowl- 
edge, pleasure, or ambition. In mantwoor three conscious states arise in pres- 
ence of some plausible motives foraction. After several oscillations in pendu- 
lum fashion, one is preferred, ehosen, the rest dismissed from consciousness. 
The reason, says Ribot, is evident. It is because between some one certain 
state and the sum of conscious, subconscious, and unconscious states, which 
at the moment make up the person or individual, there is an agreement, a 
natural proportion, an affinity. This is the only possible explanation of 
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‘choice, he avers, unless you admit that it is without antecedent or cause. Ask 
me to kill a friend, and I recoil with horror from the thought, because there 
is no possible association between such a state and my other refined tendencies 
projected in consciousness, which, accordingly, exclude and annihilate it. 
Ask a criminal, and the suggestion is carried out forthwith, for the simple 
reason that his association of murder with his feelings of hatred and cu- 
pidity establish an analogy which renders his choice of such a nefarious 
project not only feasible, but proper. Whence the inference that though 
man’s choice be graded higher in the scale of affinity, it is, nevertheless, 
the self-same tendency remarked in the lower animals as well asin the attrac- 
tion of the loadstoneforiron. And asin animal and magnetic attraction there 
is always an antecedent from which of necessity choice results, so must it be 
with man in a more subtle sense. The type of free-will is the magnet’s attrac- 
tion for iron filings. 

Here again the fauits of method are seen in all their extravagance. It is 
certainly very hard to see how the best way to study human liberty is to go 
outside oneself to observe amoeba and metals. This is studying Rome at Car- 
thage. It is curious to imagine that because of an hypothesis not by any 
means as yet lifted into the sphere of dogmatic certainty—evolution—certain 
solemn facts should be brushed out of the way to afford such hypothesis pas- 
aage. Yet such is Ribot’s mode of procedure. His assumption of mere quant- 
itative differences in the scale of being is void of proof. For evolution has not 
been from like to like, but from like to unlike, and so his contention falls 
short of the point atissue. Life follows on matter, consciousness on life and 
reason on consciousness. In each of these states there is something new, 
something absolutely heterogeneous. Even admitting that the degrees of being 
ingnature have sprung from the same source, the fact nevertheless stares us in 
the}face that they present qualitative differences in such a wise that the sup- 
erior is never found in the inferior nor in the homogeneity of human proto- 
plasm are the traits and character of the man thence deriving discoverable. 
To discover liberty it is not the magnet nor dionca we should observe, but 
ourselves: not animals, but man and that higher part of man’s nature, which 
surpasses the imagery of sense. There alone we hope to see in its intricate 
workings the peculiar power graced with the title of free-will. We should 
not reverse the telescope and study human liberty in the far-off spheres of 
animal and mineral activity. There is no need to close our eyes and speculate 
‘when we may open them and see. 

Profiting, therefore, by the extravagances to which a mere speculative 
consideration of the great question has led, the author lays down his plan. It 
is to establish free-will as a moral and psychological fact. Once established 
as a fact, neither deductions of science nor the intangible views of an ideal- 
istic metaphysics will overthrow his position. Facts are not denied in the 
name of ideas. He proposes to single out the main points at issue, discuss 
them and close by a detailed examination of the notion of free-will in relation 
with the principles of finality, causality and sufficient reason. The fact, the 
idea and the limits of human freedom. This is the triple alliance ostensibly 
defensive which he introduces to counteract the combined attacks of motiva- 
tion (Psychology), sufficient reason (Metaphysics) and the persistency of force 
(Science). In attestation of the fact, he devotes in the second volume ninety 
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pages to the moral and psychological proof ; one hundred and sixteen to the 
idea of liberty, and one hundred and fifty-seven to the limited sphere within 
which the exercise of free-will takes place. 

The fact is brought out from moral and psychological considerations. 
Under the head of finality, he differentiates very carefully abstract and rational 
from concrete and empiric motives, studies both when combined in action 
and proves that abstract motives are only by a slender analogy to b: consid- 
ered as forces. They are qualitative ideas having a very distant kinship with 
the imagery of sense. Even in the case of concrete representations, whether 
kinetic, kinesthetic or static, movement is not an invariable accompaniment 
and when so, is not shown to be the product of sense-images in direct caus- 
ality. Then follows an interesting discussion of the proving value of the 
supposed necessary laws of historical development, statistics and heredity, to 
all of which he opposes distinct counter considerations. This whole chapter 
is levelled against the notion that motives are necessitating forces. Next in 
order he discusses causality. As finality is the relation of an idea to the con- 
scious activity which it arouses, so is causality the relation of a given force 
to the effect which it produces. The relation of ideas to conscious activity, 
he has already proven to be lacking in necessity and it now remains for him 
to determine whether will is the direct and necessary resultant of some pre- 
vious cause. This he does at length, bringing out three distinct conclusions 
Psychic phenomena, though intimately associated with are nevertheless not 
resolvable into movement. The necessary relation of antecedent and conse- 
quent in the physical and biological order does not mean that the same iron- 
clad rule of sequence is to be applied to a higher and essentially different 
order of facts, since volition has not been proven identical with empiric move- 
ment. Lastly, the actual conservation of energy in a constant unchanging 
and unchangeable sum is not capable of convincing proof. 

But one point now remains. Itis to explain how free-will determines 
itself, and yet continues free, when metaphysics rejects the idea of determina- 
tion unless it be through the agency of some distinct determining cause. 
Hence his chapter on the principle, sufficient reason. The gist of his argu- 
ment is this. The principle of sufficient reason proves too much. If ad- 
nitted in its sweeping nature, it will militate against everything else as well 
as against free-will. As long as there is nothing contradictory in our admis- 
sion of such an extraordinary power as human liberty, but only something 
mysterious, we may rest assured of our contention that it exists; for nature, 
in the graduated scale of being which it holds up before us, points out a 
gradual unfettering of things from the laws of absolute necessity. Thus 
mechanical necessity is succeeded by spontaneous energy, over and above 
which is a higher energy, whose characteristics as such are sufficient warrant 
for the conclusion that it must be free and gifted with a power of determina- 
tion peculiarly its own. As is evident, the argumentation is indirect and 
apologetic. The last two chapters on the relations of free-will with inclina- 
tions, hereditary and otherwise, as well as with various organic states of the 
individual, are a delineation of the range of will, and serve to clear up a 
great many points that suggest themselves in a reading of the previous pages. 

The work as a whole is orderly and thorough-going. Some one has 
shrewdly hinted that in a point of view, not the point, but the view is all 
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important. Abbé Piat has realized the forceof thisremark. The first volume 
synopsized above is characterized by a fair-minded review of the best thought 
of the century. He is equally at home in the intricacies of German meta- 
physics as in dealing with the French and English philosophers. He does not 
first create his adversary to his own suiting in order to refute him more readily, 
but evidences a desire to express counter views in all their cogency. He is 
acquainted widely with the literature of his subject, to which he refers accu- 
rately in appended foot-notes. True he has compassed a great deal in small 
space, but the compression which he exerts on an author is elastic, and allows 
him to regain his full height and due proportion in the mind of the reader. 
Altogether, the first volume is a token of careful study, and creditable for its 
keen analysis. 
II. 


The second volume is likewise orderly and searching. The general survey 
taken of the whole field before his line of attack is formed, the way in which 
each position is brought out into relief, his method of massing arguments 
together to cover the point in question, are evidences of good taste and scien- 
tific instinct. Notwithstanding a perplexing amount of detail, his face is set 
towards his subject, and never once loses sight of it to the close. The fact 
of the free-will’s existence is well brought out from moral and psychological 
considerations. The refutation of the objections drawn from psychology and 
science is well done in his chapters on Finality and Causality. His stand 
against the principle of sufficient reason, however, is too indirect and apolo- 
getic. If he had begun by laying down a consistent theory of the will’s transit 
from indetermination to act, and bolstered up such atheory by apologetic 
considerations, he would have made a better case. As it is, however, he dis- 
misses the idea of God’s influence on human action as complicating the prob- 
lem. His reasons for such dismissal, however, are not rigorous, and he gives 
over a valuable point by failing to see a loophole in his own argument. 
‘* Kither,’”’ he argues, ‘‘ the first cause identifies itself with the created will, 
or is distinct fromit. In the first case, we run into Pantheism and have the 
additional serious difficulty on our hands to explain how a being wholly and 
essentially immovable can be said to be free. In the second case, that is, if 
the first cause be made distinct from the created will, either it performs the 
whole act of the will; and then we must needs be determinists admitting 
nothing in free-will but the name; or it only performs a part of the act, leav- 
ing the completion to the will: a solution which simply revives the whole 
question at issue. For how does the will pass from a state of indeterminate- 
ness to the actual completion and determination of its act? This is simply a 
return to our previous point of departure. Our position would not be 
strengthened, he adds, by admitting that the supposed two operations of God 
and creatures are one and the same thing. Thisisaconfusion. For they 
are only one in result and distinct in themselves as necessary and free. 

This reasoning is not accurate. First of all, Determinism does not follow 
as @ necessary consequence from the admission that the first cause performs 
the whole act of the will, unless one have in mind the exclusive notion of 
some that creatures are the mere occasions, in presence of which God exercises 
the monopoly of activity. We may conceive the action of God and the crea- 
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ture as operatively one proceeding immediately and wholly from both, accord- 
ing to a different mode of the same motion, Nor is this a mere mental make- 
shift, since the same thing happens wherever we see instrumental causes at 
work, and is aptly instanced in the case of the sculptor and his chisel. The 
same identical effect is attributed as a whole to the sculptor, and as a whole to 
the instrument, although the manner or mode, according to which it is so 
attributed to each, be not the same. True the First Cause could, if it so chose, 
produce any effect unaided. But once admitting created causes, we must 
admit that they, when used as instruments in the hands of the Supreme Fash- 
ioner of things, exercise a real activity of their own in the production of 
effects. It may be a borrowed activity,if you will,and modally different, but 
it is none the less real for these characteristics, else, why call them causes 
unless on the score of a similar Latin misnomer, “lucus a non lucendo”’ ? 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind on this point that God does not operate 
in things by a sort of distinct action proceeding from Himself and terminating 
in the things themselves. The action of the First Cause is entirely immanent 
and cannot be considered as passing out and into creatures, but one remaining 
entirely. within, identified with the divine essence. Whence it is that the 
divine essence is principle of the effect, and not of the action. For if it were 
principle of the action, it would imply something passing from God into the 
creature—a sort of middle action—such as is realized in the imperfect range 
of finite causality. In very truth, many of the objections against free-will, 
drawn from Metaphysics, take their rise from this misconception, from this 
attempt to make the laws of finite causes fit the infinite action of the First 
Cause. Once such inexact notions gain firm footing in the mind, free-will 
becomes as elusive as thistle-down. There is nothing on which St. Thomas 
insisted more than the contrary principle that “ God does not operate outside 
Himself by some intermediate action,’’ and Cardinal Giuseppi Pecci stands 
sponsor for the statement that he found this idea developed in more than sev- 
enty passages by the Angels of the Schools. If such a principle be true, there 
is no longer any need to discuss a double concursus, the one previous, the other 
simultaneous, neither of which St. Thomas could have consistently admitted, 
as they are actions passing into creatures. And so it comes to pass that in the 
light of the foregoing our ideas are gradually hammered into a shape that 
will allow of their applicatlon in this abstruse problem. 

These remarks are naturally not made with a view to revive academic 
discussions, but simply to show that a very consistent theory of the will’s 
transit from a state of indetermination to actual determinate choice, may be 
put forward against the principle of sufficient reason, instead of indirect apol- 
ogetics, which the author has deemed the best mode of answering the point 
under discussion. s 

The foregoing notions being clearly defined, we may proceed with less diffi- 
culty. A few words more anent this topic will, in consequence, not prove 
amiss. All human operations come from God under the head of the three 
causes, final, efficient and formal. Under the head of final, because the good 
which is the end of every operation and which moves the creature to act, is a 
participation of the Ultimate Good, which is God. Under the head of effi- 
cient, because all created agencies act by virtue of nature and powers received 
from the Giver of all good things and lastly, under the head of formal caus- 
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ality, for the simple reason that the very powers through which creatures per- 
form their various operations, is not only moved and applied by God, but also 
created and preserved in existence by the same divine agency. The only point 
presenting any difficulty in the above enumeration is to locate the term “‘ ap- 
plied.’”” To which category of causes does it belong? The efficient or for- 
mal? From a careful study of St. Thomas on this point, there is no room 
for any hesitancy in assigning it to the category of efficient causality. This 
is already a great step in advance. For a mischievous source of difficulty in 
free-will discussions has been a desire to see in every act of the will a formal- 
ity of some kind and the consequent attempts to reconcile such a formality 
with freedom. Once we set aside the notion that God operates on our will by 
some intermediate action and that there must be a particular form set as a seal 
on every act of will, we are well along the road to satisfactory conclusions. 
Barriers that have been reared by the mind, we know not why, to baulk itself 
of its purpose, vanish from view and the perspective clears. St. Thomas 
brings out very forcibly the point for which we are contending in a compari- 
son drawn between intellect and will. ‘It is clear,’’ he says, ‘‘that the in- 
tellect by the very fact of its knowledge of the principle, reduces itself from 
indetermination to act,so far as the knowledge of the conclusion is concerned. 
In this wise it moves itself; and in like manner the will, by the very fact that 
it wishes the end, moves itself to wish whatever is a means thereunto.’’ Fur- 
thermore: ‘‘it must needs be admitted that the will is influenced in its first 
movement by some extraneous mover.’’ From these passages two conse- 
quences of no little significance are clearly brought out. First: as the will does 
not move itself except by means of deliberation and counsel, and as delibera- 
tion, on the other hand, supposes an end already willed, we must fall into the 
vices of an infinite series to explain the will’s course of procedure, unless we 
admit in the will itself a first and necessary movement towards an ultimate 
end communicated to it by the Prime Mover of things. Second: outside this 
first movement of the will, God concurs to all other movements simply and 
solely as He does to all other operations of creatures, to wit: by giving them 
their principles of action, by keeping them in continuous existence, by apply- 
ing them to their several operations and by the fact that He is the be-all and 
the end-all of their existence and action. Under these four heads, no more, 
no less, is God in every operating creature, moving all according to their 
nature and doing no violence to the essences of things. 

But what is this first movement communicated to the will? It is its 
natural and necessary inclination towards good and happiness in general, 
without which it would be unable to wish anything in particular. It is the 
very volition of good, an instinctive yearning for it and nothing else: a volition 
involved in every other as a principle is in a conclusion, a universal tendency 
containing virtually all secondary tendencies towards any particularized good. 
Unless such a volition be presupposed, the will is as powerless to act as the 
intellect is to understand without first principles. Yet this has proved to be 
the rock of scandal. For concerning it, the philosopher of Rocca Secca 
formulated the law that the will must be moved by God even for the exercise 
of each individual act, as such a motion is nothing else than an accentuation 
in individual acts of the universal instinctive tendency of the will, and must 
therefore need the help of some extrinsic mover. Although admitting this 
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extrinsic motion for the first and instinctive acts of the will, he nevertheless 
denies very pointedly the existence of any such necessity for its secondary 
acts. At first sight, this seems to run counter to two important metaphysical 
truths, viz., ‘‘ that every tithe of reality comes from God the universal Source 
of being,” and that ‘‘ what is potential must be determined always by some- 
thing actual.’”’ Events prove, moreover, that on account of these two con- 
siderations, the schools carried over the application of the first principle St. 
Thomas established to all the acts of the will and looked for a determining 
form of some kind in every act exercised, endeavoring vainly afterwards to 
restore harmony where the discord was purely of their own making. Yet 
there is no need for any such anxiety, as both of these principles are safe- 
guarded and applied. For as regards the first, God is the cause of the will’s 
nature and powers, and the ordinary laws of creation and conservation take 
care of the realities in every act of the will, and there is not an infinitesimal 
reality in either which is not of God’s own giving. Hence there is no diffi- 
culty in admitting the will as a determining cause of its own acts, since it 
receives continually from the first cause its operative powers and their appli- 
cation, and every act, even secondary, depends on God under the four heads 
instanced above. The second truth is likewise thoroughly safeguarded. 
For the will is sufficiently in act by its first, necessary tendency to good in 
general and by its motion thereunto by the First Cause to determine itself to 
any particular choice of good. Hence it is that the relevancy of the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason should be denied in this connection. Why look for 
a special motion (outside the ordinary) when the will’s first act contains in 
germ, virtually, any other act it may choose todo? If the will were no wise 
actuated, the principle would be of necessary application. But as the will is 
already sufficiently actuated by the first impulse given it, the relevancy of a 
second special application of it is hard to see. 

The theory developed in the foregoing by such good authorities as their 
Eminences, Cardinals Satolli and Pecci, as well as by Giovanni M. Comoldi. 
8. J., puts old truths in a new light, and directly offsets the principle of “ suf- 
jicient reason ’’ which Schopenhauer mustered into service against free-will. 
To sum up the whole matter briefly, it may be comprised under four points: 
1° God as a universal mover, moves the will of man to its universal object 
which is good, and without this universal motion man cannot will anything. 
2° On the supposition of such motion, man through reason determines him- 
self to wish this or that particular good; in other words, determines himself 
to the secondary acts of will. 38° Such universal motion determines the will 
necessarily good in general, but does not determine it to this rather than that 
particular good. For the willis not determined to one, but indifferent to 
many objects. 4° In the free act, all positive reality and all movement to- 
wards universal good comes from the First Cause. For the free act is noth- 
ing else than an application (restricted to a particular object) of the motion 
towards the general object, implanted in the will by God from the very begin- 
ning of the soul’s existence. Under these aspects, free-will is not a compli- 
cated problem, but is seen altogether in a new light. 

These two volumes of Abbé Piat, such is the author’s mode of grappling 
with his subject, certainly recommend themselves to students anxious for a 
thorough-going treatise of an old subject in the light of modern scientific re- 
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search. The style is clear, sufficiently easy and attractive. A vast amount of 
erudition is laid bare in these pages which will pay a studious perusal. The 
interest aroused by the objections of the Italian criminologists, Lombroso and 
Ferri, will not flag in a reading of his counter considerations. Altogether, 
the treatise is commendable, and the author realizes the fervent wish of the 
Polybiblion that this work would prove an epoch-maker—a new point of lever- 
age to tilt back actual philosophic study into its proper equilibrium, which, 
as the history of philosophy has abundantly shown, is a middle way between 
extremes. Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 





Chemistry in the Middle Ages.’ 


By the publication of Za Chimie au Moyen Age, Berthelot, the distin- 
guished French chemist, has given evidence of an ability for painstaking his- 
torical research which promises to place him, as an historian, on a plane no 
less eminent than that which he occupies as a chemist. 

Without seeming to diminish the quantity and quality of the scientific 
work which makes him a prominent figure in the chemical world, Berthelot 
has devoted a great portion of the last thirteen years to the study of the early 
progress of chemistry, of its development through those misty periods of its 
growth when religion, natural and rational philosophy, and alchemy were 
closely mingled together. The first fruit of the French savant’s efforts in this 
new direction appeared when he published ‘‘ Les origines de |’ Alchimie,’’ an 
octavo volume of about 400 pages, which appeared in 1885. This was but a 
forerunner of the magnificent ‘‘ Collections des anciens Alchimistes Grecs,”’ 
which came forth in 1888 from the presses of the Imprimerie Nationale of 
Paris in three thick quarto volumes. i 

In like manner the comparatively brief ‘‘ Introduction a 1’Etude de la 
Chimie des Anciens et du Moyen Age”’ was followed by ‘‘ La Chimie au Moy- 
en Age,”’ in three large quarto volumes, which form the subject of the present 
study. 

It was on the occasion of a journey to the east, to attend the ceremonies 
incident to the opening of the Suez Canal, in 1869, that Berthelot formed the 
idea of investigating the ancient history of chemistry. The ruins of the cities 
and temples of ancient Egypt, from Alexandria to Thebes and Philae, were 
the debris of a civilization which endured so long and advanced so far 
in its industries as to suppose an extensive knowledge of practical chem- 
istry. The alchemists all trace the origin of their science to Egypt, where 
{t was a sacred doctrine, revealed by Hermes to his priests. Positive traces 
of this chemical knowledge ought to be found in the monuments of the 
land, and Berthelot sought for such, and found them in the ancient manu- 
scripts and papyri of the great libraries of Europe. 

As his interest increased, the work grew, till as a result of the untiring 
labors of Berthelot the student of the history of chemistry has a wealth of mate- 
rial which enables him to trace, step by step, the advance of chemical doc- 
trine from the early days of alchemy to the present time. 

In the history of chemistry the chapters between the Greek alchemists of 
the early centuries of the Christian era and the Latin alchemists of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, have hitherto been exceedingly frag- 
mentary and scarce. That this could not be otherwise is evident when we 
consider that the greater part of the knowledge of alchemy possessed by the 
Latin races did not come to them in a direct line, but through tediously long 
and diverse hy- paths. 


La Chimie au Moyen Age, per M. Berthelot. Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1895, 3 
vols., 4°. 
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One channel of transmission was through the intermediary of the Syrians 
and Arabs. The Syrians were the first to translate the writings of the Greek 
philosophers; and these translations were the basis of the Arabic interpreta- 
tions. The Arabian treatises which existed in the Musselman libraries in 
Spain were translated into Latin, und thus became the source of the knowl- 
edge of alchemy, as well as of medicine, mathematics, and philosophy, pos- 
sessed by the Latin races. Another current of alchemical science hitherto 
unperceived by the historians of chemistry was that which conveyed technical 
traditions of the arts and trades of ancient Greece to the Latin workers of the 
middle ages. 

This is found in the old manuscripts and papyri of several libraries of 
Europe, containing descriptions of the working of metals, of coloring and 
ceramics, practised by the glass and metal workers, the potters, the dyers, the 
painters, the jewellers, and goldsmiths of the ancient world. These work- 
shop receipts, for such they are, form an uninterrupted series from the earliest 
Greek manuscripts known to the Latin treatises of the middle ages. Their 
collation and interpretation form perhaps the most important part of Berthe- 
lot’s work, for they exhibit the steady, though exceedingly slow, growth of 
practical chemistry; and by comparison with the technical receipts of the 
Greeks and Arabs studied in the original, show conclusively how much the 
scientific knowledge of the Latin races is due to the former, and how much 
to the latter. 

The detailed examination of these ancient trade receipt-books occupy the 
first volume of Berthelot’s work. The earliest manuscript of this class known 
to us at present is one of the time of Charlemagne, found in the library of 
the chapter of canons of Lucca, and fragmentsof which exist in the National 
Library at Paris. It is entitled ‘‘Compositiones ad tingenda,’”’ and is a col- 
lection of receipts for staining mosaics, skins, and other objects, for gilding 
iron, for the employment of mineral matters in the arts, for writing in letters 
of gold, and for making glue. 

It is by no means a treatise on any of these matters, but rather a collec- 
tion of practices, such as an artisan would bring together to facilitate him in 
his work. The manuscript is written in barbarous Latin, with great diversi- 
ties of orthography and dialect. Some of the receipts were written originally 
in Greek, and then transcribed in Roman characters by a copyist, who wrote 
probably under dictation and without an understanding of what be was 
writing. } 

After an extensive series of receipts for the staining of glass and skins, fol- 
lows a description of the properties of drugs and minerals, with notes on gold, 


*As an evidence of this, and at the same time to show one of the difficulties of Ber- 
thelot’s work, the following passage will suffice. Under the heading Chrysorantista 
is written: Crisorcatarios sana, megminos, metaydos argiros et chetes cinion chetis, chete, 
yspureorum, ipsincion, ydrosargyrus, chetmathi, aut abaletis, sceugmasias dau fira herna- 
mixvon . . . puleasibuli. This Berthelot, by the aid of other receipts, transcribes 
into the following: Npvaos zxadapos dvapsptypsvog peta Hdpadpyopes zat 


T7S . . ° efs ‘ . + wup * ‘ ‘ Wiinndroy, Hdpapyupos* 
zat alpatizns, auta Bake tH oxevypacias dauffra efavaptfov . . 
° ae 7 

Ott Bovdse. “ Pure gold mixed with mercury and . . heat , . wax, mercury, 


hematite; place these in a mixture made with the preparation dauffira . and do 
what you wish.” 
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copper, brass,and lead. Thissame part of the manuscript alsomakes mention of 
the term vitriol, antedating by five centuriesits appearance in Albert the Great’s 
treatise, ‘‘ De Mineralibus,’’ hitherto considered the earliest application of the 
term. In the ‘‘ Compositiones ad tingenda’’ it refers to an impure sulphate 
of iron, obtained by the evaporation of the liquid formed by the spontaneous 
decomposition of pyrites. Other chemical compounds in use at this early 
day were sulphur, soda, chalcocite (a sulphide of copper), cinnabar, verdegris, 
white lead, ochre, mercury, and minium. 

In many of the receipts given in this old document the expressions 
saline waters, sweet waters and acids, water formed of fermented urine and 
vinegar, point to a sort of transition period in early chemistry; for they indi- 
cate the introduction of what are known as ‘‘ wet methods.”’ 

But the solutions mentioned are always natural ones, and active liquid 
reagents obtained by distillation, and which were known to the ancients as 
divine or sulphurous waters are not at all mentioned in this work. One im- 
portant point bearing upon the source of the chemical knowledge of the Latin 
races is noticed in the fact that some of the receipts of this collection are to 
be found, word for word, in an ancient papyrus of the third century, written 
in Greek, found in a mummy case in Thebes, and now in the University of 
Leyden. This, Berthelot holds to be conclusive evidence that there were in 
use in the early Roman Empire technical receipts transmitted to the work 
shops of Italy without the intermediary of the Arabs. 

The ‘‘ Compositiones ’’ also throw some light on the origin of the term 
bronze, which here finds its earliest mention. It was applied to an alloy of 
copper, lead and tin, made at Brindisi for the mirror industry, in the time of 
Pliny, and the receipt for its manufacture is headed de compositio brandisit. 

The next manuscript which is studied in detail is one of the tenth cen- 
tury, at present in the library of Schlestadt, entitled Mappae Clavicula, or key 
of painting. 

This work consists of two parts, a treatise on the precious metals, half of 
which, judging from the index, has been lost, and a collection of receipts for 
making colors. The language of these latter, and the operations described, 
coincide so perfectly with many similar statements in the ‘‘ Compositione”’ 
that there can be no doubt but that the writer of the tenth century manu- 
script had a knowledge of the eighth century treatise. 

The Schlestadt parchment, however, possesses much additional matter, 
in articles on weights and measures, and on the densities of the metals. The 
receipts of the first part are decidedly alchemical; they contain directions for 
adulterating gold, followed by methods of writing in letters of gold, descrip- 
tions of metal working, and a series of articles treating of all sorts of subjects. 

Attractive headings, such as the following, are seen on every page: Auw- 
rum plurimum facere; Aurum facere, Auri confectio, Aurum probatum facere, 
etc. 


Many of these processes consisted in making an alloy of gold and some 
baser metal, but not a few are decidedly mythical. For example, one receipt for 
making gold begins as follows: ‘‘ Take: two parts of the bile of a buck, one 
part of the bile of a bull, and a weight of chelidoine’ equal to three times 
that of the other ingredients.’’ Then follows a complicated description, in 





4A mineral substance resembling the plant sparrow-wort in color. 
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which figure vinegar, saffron! of Cilicia, powdered during the dog days, cop- 
per, gold, silver and salt. 

Amongst the miscellaneous receipts the following, which refers to the 
inflammability of alcohol, is noticeable, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
the enigmatical manner in which the ancients expressed their trade secrets. 
It reads as follows: ‘‘ De commixtione puri et fortissimi xkok cum IIT qbsuf 
tbmkt cocta in ejus negocii vasis fit aqua quae accensa flammam incombustam 
servat materiam.’’ 1! we replace each letter in the unintelligible words by 
the one preceding it in the alphabet, the xkok becomes vini, for qbsuf we 
have parte, and tbmkt becomes salis; and the !ines translate freely as follows: 
‘« By mixing pure and very strong wine with three parts of salt and heating 
it in a vessel proper for the purpose, an inflammable water is obtained, which 
burns without consuming the substance on which it is placed.” 

The close identity which exists between the ‘“ Compositiones’’ and the 
papyri of Leyden is alsu seen in the ‘‘ Mappae Clavicula,’’ and the latter pos- 
sesses, too, an additional interest in the similarity between many of its articles 
and those found in the manuscripts of Democritus, which date from the fifth 
century B. C. 

These coincidences are so clearly pointed out by Berthelot that there can 
be no doubt but that a knowledge of Egyptian alchemy existed in Rome in 
the early days of the Roman Empire, two centuries before the theories of the 
Greek alchemists entered into the West with the Musselman; and hence the 
debt which the Latin nations owe to Arabic culture is greatly diminished. 

A collection of receipts entitled ‘ Liber ignium ad comburendos hostes,”’ 
by Marcus Graecus, is interesting in the knowledge it gives us of the extent 
to which the ancients employed chemistry in warfare. This manuscript be- 
longs to the thirteenth century, but nothing positive is known of its author. 
The work itself is comparatively well known, for a French translation of it 

vas made in 1804 at the request of Napoleon, who had heard of its descrip- 
tion of the legendary Greek fire. 

The book begins as follows: ‘ Incipit Liber ignium,a Marco Greco descrip- 
tus, cujus virtus et efficacia ad comburendos hostes tam in mare quam in terra, 
plurimum efficax reperitur, quorum primum hic est.’”? Then follows article 
after article, from various sources, some Greek, some Arabic, and others 
Latin, on mixtures of pitches and resins; of saltpetre, sulphur, and char- 
coal; of oils and fireflies; in fine, every inflammable compound known to 
the ancients figures here in various forms. ? 


2An orange-yellow mineral, like the vegetable saffron in color, probably a sulphide 


of arsenic. 

?The following receipt shows us gunpowder in its infancy. A second kind of vola- 
tile fire is made in this manner: Take 1 pound of sulphur, 2 pounds of charcoal, 6 
pounds of saltpetre. These ingredients are very finely powdered on marble, and then 
placed in a gun or petard. The barrel of the gun should be long and narrow, and filled 
with the powder well packed. The barrel of the petard should beshort and thick, half 
filled with the powder and bound strongly with an iron wire at both ends. In each 
barrel a small opening should be made, in which a wick, by which to ignit2 the powder, 
is placed. This wick should be fine at both ends, but thick and filled with powver in 
the middle. The barrel of the gun may have several twists, the petard as many as 
possible. Saltpetre is a mineral! ; it is found as an efflorescence on stones. This earth 
dissolves in boiling water; the liquor isthen decanted and filtered, then warmed fora 
day and a night, and crystals of salt are found, solid and transparent, in the bottom of 


the vessel. 
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This collection of incendiary compounds concludes with the following 
strange preparation known as “oil of bricks.’’ This is made as follows: 
‘‘Take red tiles, which water has not touched, break them in small pieces, 
heat them strongly, and extinguish them in linseed or nut oil ; then put them 
in an alembic and distill as above. You will have aclear red liquid, which 
is called philosophers’ oil. If you place some in your hand and elevate it, 
the oil will flow along its length; added to balsam of cardamon, which quiets 
the nerves, it is good against gout. A fisherman anointed with this oil will 
catch fish in abundance. If one rubs himself with the oil, he will be won- 
derfully warmed.’’ The properties ascribed to the oil of bricks are found in 
many oils in use at the present time; but none of their virtues are ascribed to 
the bricks which served as a medium for absorbing the oil into which they 
were plunged. 

The Libar Ignium throws some light on the discovery of alcohol. The 
term alcohol in so much as it refers to the distillate of wine, is a mod- 
ern one. Up to the end of the eighteenth century this word, of Arabian 
origin, signified any substance whatever obtained by fine pulverization or by 
sublimation. The expression eau-de-vie was applied to it by Arnold of Vil- 
lanova. In ancient writings, however, it is generally designated by the words 
“burning water.’’ 

Aristotle knew that something inflammable came from wine, and Pliny 
mentions a certain wine as the only one which could be inflamed by a light. 
Though they knew of these facts the alchemists make no mention of success 
in isolating alcohol. They understood the phenomena of distillation, for 
mercury and water was distilled in the first century, and stills were figured 
and described in the treatises of two female alchemists of this period, Cleo- 
patra and Mary. The name of the latter endures in laboratories to this day, 
for the water bath, in such frequent use in chemical processes, is known in 
France as the bain Marie. Nor do the Arabs give any evidence that they 
knew of the existence of alcohol, though all of their writers describe a still 
for preparing rose water and vinegar and which could be used to distill wine, 
without any indication, however, that this was done. Directions for the 
preparation of alcohol are thus given by Marcus Graecus, and in the light of 
our present knowledge it is the earliest description of the manufacture and 
properties of alcohol. 

‘‘ Burning water is prepared in this manner: Take the best of old wine 
of any color whatever, distill it in a retort and an alembic, with the connec- 
tions well luted, over a low fire. The distillate is called burning water. It 
possesses such virtues and properties that if you wet a linen rag in it and 
light it a great flame will arise. When this goes out the rag remains intact 
as it was at first. If you dip your finger in it and light it, it will burn as a 
candle without harming it. A burning candle plunged in this water is not 
extinguished. Notice that the water which distills over at first is good and 
inflammable, that which comes over later is useful in medicine. With the 
first an excellent wash for diseases of the eye is made.’’! 


‘“Aqua ardens ita fit. Vinum antiquum optimum, cujuscunque coloris in cucur- 
bita et alembic juncturis bene lutatis lento igne distilla et quod distillabitur aqua ar- 
dens nuncupatur. Ejus virtus et proprietas ita fit: ut si pannum lini in ea madefeceris 
et accenderis, flammam magnam praestabit. Qua consumpta remanebit pannus in- 
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This receipt leaves no doubt but that its writer was describing alcohol. 
The oldest writer who describes alcohol later than Marcus Graecus was Arnold 
of Villanova; and he has been mentioned as the discoverer of the liquid, 
though his writings indicate to the careful reader the fact that he was describ- 
ing it as something already known. 

A description, with numerous illustrations, of the crude chemical appa- 
ratus of the alchemist and a brief collection of receipts, known as the Liber 
Sacerdotum, bring to a close that part of Berthelot’s work which treats of the 
traditions of the arts and trades of the ancients. 

Because the role of the Arabs in the transmission of scientific knowledge 
has hitherto been very imperfectly appreciated, both in regard to the original- 
ity of the Arabian writers to whom knowledge which they received from their 
predecessors has often been attributed, and certain discoveries made later by 
the Latins and by them interpolated in their translations from the Arabs, 
Berthelot set himself the task of examining carefully the original Arabic docu- 
ments. Asa result of his labors he found that the reason why our knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of the Middle Ages is so imperfectis that it rests entirely 
on publications printed in the sixteenth and the two following centuries, such 
as the Theatrum Chemicum, the Bibliotheca Chemica, and supposed works of 
Geber, Raymond Lully, and a few others. 

This critical examination of Latin translations from the Arabian and 
Syrian tongues, together with copies of the originals, take up by far the greater 
portion of La Chimie au Moyen Age, and will be discussed in a future study. 

Joun J. GRIFFIN. 


teger, sicut prius fuerit; si vero digitum in ea introduxeris et accenderis; ardebit ad 
modum candelae sine esione. Si vero candelam accensam sub ipsa aqua tenueris, non 
extinguetur. Et nota quod illa quae primo egreditur est bona et ardens, postuma vero 
est utilis medecinae. De prima etiam mirabile fit collorium ad maculam vel pannum 
oculorum.” 





Recent Contributions to Moral Science. 


The object of this review is to indicate the moral questions which are 
attracting most attention to-day, so as to show the drift of current thought. 
It is not our purpose to give a critical summary, nor to enter the field of con- 
troversy; ours is rather the work of a rapporteur than of a critic. The maga- 
zines with which we shall cite cover the first nine months of the year just 
passed; the books, a rather longer period, for they are the basis of many 
magazine articles. As tothe order to be followed, we deem the summary 
of little worth unless strictly methodical; therefore we feel obliged to group 
the different works under a certain number of capita, corresponding to the 
broad divisions of the science. 


I. THe Nature oF Mora Scrence.—In Les Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne, March, 1895, is an article by J. Second, ‘‘ L’ Essence de la Morale.’’ 
The writer thus sums up his views: ‘‘ Moral is not a science, it is an art freer 
and more creative; itis, in a word, ‘une métaphysique promue dans I’action.’ ’’ 
In the Katholik of Mayence, July, 1895, e¢ seg., is a series of articles by Dr. 
Mausbach on the question: ‘‘ Ist die Moral eine Erfahrungswissenschaft ?’’ 
They treat of Paulsen’s system of ethics. 


II. PostuLaTEs oF Morau.—Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in a lecture before the London Ethical Society, took for his theme 


“The Necessity of Dogma.’’ He develops the two following propositions: 
(1°) Religion is impossible without a basis of dogma; (2°) the existence of 
dogma, and of dogma of a particular nature, is of vital importance to the 
character of our life, and that on the possession of certain dogmas depends 
the decision whether we are to regard ourselves and the world as a success or 


” 


afailure.’’ This lecture appeared in the Jnternational Journal of Ethics, for 
January, 1895. 

The ninth volume of Huxley’s essays, ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,’’ consists 
of Prolezomena written in 1894, and of two lectures written in 1886 and 1893, 
respectively. The publication of this work has given rise to a number of 
articles in the English magazines, viz., by Dr. St. George Mivart in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Leslie Stephen in the Contemporary Review, and Herbert 
Spencerin the Atheneum. Among the American commentaries are the articles 
in the International Journal of Ethics, July and October, 1895, by Frances 
Emily White, ‘‘ Professor Huxley on the Relation of Ethics to the Cos- 
mic Process’’; by Prof. Josiah Royce on ‘‘ Natural Law, Ethics, and 
Evolution,” and by Mr. Frank Baldwin on ‘‘ The Cosmic and the Moral.” 

The question of free-will has been dealt with by Schink in the Revue 
Philosophique, January, 1895, ‘‘Morale et Déterminisme;’’ by A. Fouillée(ibid., 
May 18, 1895), ‘‘Les Abus de l’Inconnaisible en Morale;’’ and by D. J. 
Ritchie, of the University of St. Andrew's, Scotland, in the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics, July, 1895, ‘‘ Free Will and Responsibility.’’ The Rus- 
sian W. Lutoslawski (ibid., April, 1895), discusses ‘‘ The Ethical Conse- 


quences of the Doctrine of Immortality.’’ 
81 
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IIl. Tae Basts or Morauity.—In the Revue Philosophique is an article 
‘by Cresson in answer to the query: ‘‘ Une morale matérielle est-elle possible?” 
His conclusion runs as follows: ‘‘ It is not on the respect for order that moral- 
ity depends. With every man it springs from a knowledge distinct from what 
he wills, and distinct from the means by which he attains what he wills. The 
‘truly good man is he who enjoys being good because he knows that thereby 
he satisfies the most essential aspirations of his nature—who does good know- 
ing that in so doing he becomes what he desires to be.” 

In the International Journal of Hthics, January and April, 1895, we have 
a discussion of ‘* Rational Hedonism’”’ by J. 8. Mackenzie, E. E. Constance 
Jones, Mary 8. Gilliland, and C. A. Bradley. 


IV. Tue Dienity or Lire, tue END or MAN.—Wm. James, of Harvard 
University, takes for his theme Mallock’s book, ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?” 
At first an address to the Young Men's Christian Association of Harvard, it 
has since been read before the Philadelphia Ethical Society and the Plymouth 
School of Applied Ethics. It has also appeared in the International Journal 
of Hthics, October, 1895. In the Thinker for June, 1895, there is a review of 
-John Fiske’s book, ‘‘ Man’s Destiny.”’ 

V. Human Activity.—Prof. A. Dourig, of the University of Berlin, 
has written on ‘‘The Motives of Moral Conduct’? (International Journal 
of Ethics, November, 1895), and John Grier Hibben, of Princeton, on ‘‘Auto- 
matism in Morality’’ (ibid., July, 1895). The work of Bernadino Alimena, 
**T Limiti ed i Modificatori dell’ Imputabilita,’’ although more closely con- 


nected with what is known to-day as criminal anthropology, belongs in a 
general way to our matter also. The purpose of the book is to distinguish 
‘imputability from moral responsibility, and to show that the former is recon- 
‘ci.able with determinism, and furnishes a sufficient basis for penal legislation. 


VI. Law, OBLIGATION, ConsclIENCE.—A French writer has just pub- 
dished a little volume, its object sufliciently indicated by the title, Odligation 
Morale et Idéalsme. In The Thinker, April, ’95, appeared some lines from 
ithe Presbyterian and Reformed Reviews upon ‘‘ The Unwritten Law of God.” 
Rev. J. D. Robertson has given us the first volume of a work entitled ‘‘ Con- 
science: an Essay towards a new Analysis, Deduction and Development of 
Conscience.’’ Theodore Elnenhass at the same time published ‘‘ Wesen und 
Entstehung des Genwissens: eine Psychologie der Ethik. The Revue Philo- 
sophigue, July,’95, contains a rather complete notice of it. An article with a 
quite similar title, ‘‘ Conscience, its Nature and Origin,’’ appeared in the Inéer- 
nutional Journal of Ethics, October, 1895, from the pen of M. Carlile. The 
question of the Probabilism of St. Alphonsus, so much debated a score of 
years ago, was again taken up last year; three members of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer have published dissertations upon the subject: Fran- 
cois Ter Haar, ‘‘De Systemate morali antiquorum probabilistarum, disser- 
tatio historico-critica.’’ Leonard Gaude, ‘‘ De Morali Systemate 8S. Alphonsi 
Mariae de Liguori, historico theologica dissertatio.”” De Caigny, ‘‘Apolo- 
zetica de aequiprobabilismo Alphonsiano, historico philosophica dissertatio.”’ 
Although containing nothing new, these writings have naturally enough called 
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forth others on the opposite side ; one we have specially remarked is that of 
“Huppert Probabilismum oder Aequiprobabilismus,”’ in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Katholische Theologie, Y11., 1895, and another of Lehmkuhl inthe Pastor Bonus, 


VII. Virtvss, Vices, Sins.—Weiss has published at Salzburg an excel- 
lent treatise entitled ‘‘ Doctrina S. Thomae de septem donis Spiritus Sancti.’’ 
Our readers are acquainted with the article of Henry Charles Lea on ‘* Philo- 
sophical Sin,’’ published in the International Journal of Ethics, April, 1895. 
Rev. William E. Fisher has published in the Lutheran Quarterly an article 
‘Whence is Sin,’’ an extract from which may be found in 7'he Thinker, 
April, 1895. 


VIII. Farta.—Many more or less important works have been published 
upon the subject of faith. One worthy of note is that in 7’e Hxpositor, Feb- 
ruary, 1895, ‘‘On the Nature of Faith, principally in its relations to Right and 
Reason ;’’ also Professor Godet’s article in 7he Thinker, February, 1895, 
“What is the Foundation of our Faith?’’ that of Fr. Chapuis Lansaune 
upon the ‘‘ Faith of Christ,’’ in the Zettschrift fiir Theol. und Kirche., sum- 
marized in 7'he Thinker, September, 1895 ; that of A. Munchmeyer, in Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 95 V., on ‘ Historical Facts and Christian Faith’’ (see 
The Thinker, August, 1895); finally, the academical dissertation of Carl 
Botticher of Berlin on ‘‘The Nature of Religious Faith in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ which was noticed in 7’he Thinker, August, 1895. 

IX. Love or Gop, or NEIGHBOR, OF SELF.—Gavanescul published in 
the International Journal of Hthics, January, 1895, ‘‘ The Altruistic Impulse 
in Man and Animal.’’ In the April number of the same journal appeared 
‘‘ Self-Assertion and Self-Denial,’’ an address read before the London Ethical 
Societies, by J. P. Mackenzie, University College, Cardiff. L. Dugas has 
written a book upon ‘‘L’Amitié Antique.’”” Amos G. Warner, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has recently published ‘‘American Charities,’’ a book replete with in- 
formation, and concerning whose philosophical and historical deductions we 
shall have something to say in another issue. The Arena, January, 1895, 
contained an article, ‘‘Charity, Old and New,’’ by Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, 
followed by a bibliography of charity compiled by Thomas E. Will. The 


Bibliotheca Sacra of July, 1895, presented some sociological notices upon 
charity. 


Among the special works we note an article in the Forum, April, 1895, 
“A Study of Beggars and their Lodgings,’’ and Maurice Bekaert’s ‘‘ Dépots 
de mendicité et maisons de refuge en Belgique.”’ 


X. Renicron.—A rather extensive work entitled ‘“‘ Morality and Reli- 
gion”’ has been published by Rev. James Kidd. It is divided into four parts: 
Morality, Religion, Relation between Morality and Religion, Testimony of 
Christ. We merely mention the volume, this not being the place for an esti- 
mate. In the Zettschrift fuer Wissenechaftliche Theologie, 1895, n. 1, Arch- 
deacon Kieser has published a work on Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Conception of Re- 
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ligion,’’ extracts from which were given in The Thinker March, 1895. The 
Fortnightly Keview, February, 1895, contained an article on ‘‘Ancestor-worship 
in China,”’ and in the Muséon, 1895, we find a paper upon ‘ Fire-worship in 
India and Egypt.’’ Several works on prayer have appeared; thus we have 
“ La priére dans le Paganisme Romain,’’ by De Vaux; ‘‘ Our Lord’s Ideal of 
Prayer,” by E. J. Selby (Zxpositor, June, 1895); ‘‘Our Lord’s Teaching on 
Prayer,” by W. Garden Blaikie, in 7’he Thinker, June, 1895; ‘‘ True and False 
Motives of Prayer,’’ by Norman Pearson*in Nineteenth Century, May, 1895; 
‘‘A Defense of Prayer’ (in reply to Mr. Norman Pearson), by Rev. William 
Barry, Nineteenth Century, August, 1895; ‘‘Prayer and Miracles,’’ by E. Mene- 
goz, Revue Chrétienne (an extract appeared in 7'he T'hinker February, 1895). 
Since March, 1895, Les Etudes Religieuses has published a very weighty series 
of articles upon the Week among Biblical Peoples. 


X. Rigut anv Justice.—We mention especially, under this heading, 
David G. Ritchie’s volume: ‘‘ Natural Rights: a criticism of some ethical and 
political conceptions.’’ This rather large treatise is divided into two parts, 
The Theory of Natural Rights and Particular Natural Rights. As we said 
above in noticing the work of Rev. James Kidd, an analysis would be out of 
place where mere mention is the limit of our task. A question of great in- 
terest to theologians is that of private property, especially property in land. 
We find it treated by Mr. Deploige in the Revue Neo-Scholastique, 1895, nos. 1, 
2,3; ‘‘La Théorie Thomiste de la proprieté’’ (published also in pamphlet 
form), by Father Schwalm; in the Revue Thomiste, 1895, nos. 3 and 5, ‘La 
proprieté d’aprés les principes de S. Thomas,’’ by Rev. W. F. Cobb in the 
Economic Review (Oxford), April, 1895; ‘‘The Fathers on Property:’’ by Franz 
Walter in his volume, ‘“‘ Das Eigenthum nach der Lehre des heil. Thomas 
von Aquin und des Socialismus.’’ The wage question is still more frequently 
treated; thus we have ‘‘La teoria del salario,’’ by A. Cotento; ‘‘Le contrat 
du travail,’’ by Hubert Valleroux; ‘‘De contractu conductionis,’’ by E. De- 
gryse; ‘‘Du contrat de louage d’ouvrage et des rapports entre patrons et ouv- 
riers,’’ by Father Drillon; a series of articles in the Science Catholique, 1895; 
‘Le salaire en droit naturel,’ by J. Vosters; ‘“Von Thiinen’s Theory of Nat- 
ural Wages,” by H. L. Moore, in=the Quarterly Journal of Economies, April, 
July, 1895; ‘‘Lettre du P. Eschbach sur le salaire familial,’’ in L’ Association 
Catholique, March, 1895; ‘“‘La question du salaire du pére de famille,’”’ by A. 
Villeneuve in the XXe Siecle, April, 1895; ‘‘Le salaire familial,’’ by F. Perriot 
in XXe Sitcle, May, 1895. Among other works on Capital and Interest we may 
mention ‘‘The Positive Theory of Capital and its Critics,’ by Bohm-Bawerk, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, January and April, 1895; ‘‘The Origin 
of Interest,’ by John B, Clark and Béhm-Bawerk in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, April and July, 1895. We might add various works which, 
though properly historical, are decidedly useful from an economico-moral 
point of view, thus: ‘‘ Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des 
denrées, et de tous les prix en général depuis l’an 1200 jus qu’ en l’an 1800,”’ by 
D’ Avenel ; ‘‘ La propriété fonciere en Gréce jusqu’d la conquéte Romaine,” 
by Guirand; ‘‘ Les theories économiques an XIII et an XIV¢ siécle,’”’ by V. 
Brants. 
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XI. Purity anp TEMPERANCE.—Among various writings we observe the 
‘*Symposia on the Age of Consent,”’ in the Arena, January, May, July, 1895, 
and on ‘‘ Gambling and Speculation” (with a bibliography), Arena, Feb- 
ruary, 1895; the articles of Father Sortilanges, ‘‘ La morale a nos expositions 
de peinture,” Revue Thomiste, May, 1895, and notably those of Etudes Religt- 
euses upon ‘‘ The Movement of Population in France,’’ March, April, June, 
August, 1895. 

XII. SacRaMENts.—It is scarcely worth while to cite ‘“‘ The Sacraments 
and the Rites of the Church,” by James Copner, in the Westminster Review, 
July, 1895. Dom Gasquet, on the contrary, has a learned paper on “‘ The 
Early History of Baptism and Confirmation ”’ in the Dublin Review, January, 
1895. The violent controversies on ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper,”’ raging in Germany 
the last few years, has been commented upon at intervals by Zhe Independent. 
In The Thinker, July, 1895, we find an extract from the work of Professor 
Kattenbusch. At the Eucharistic Congress of Turin, M. Rocca d’ Adria pre- 
sented a paper under the title ‘‘ L’ Eucharistia e il rito pasquale Ebraico mod- 
erno.”” On the subject of ‘‘Penance’’ we have had in the Nineteenth Century 
two articles on ‘‘Auricular Confession and the English Church,” one by 
T. Teignmouth, the second by T. T. Carter. Moreover, in the Zeitschrift 
fuer Kirchengeschichte, XVI., 1, we find ‘‘ Die Bussinstitution in Karthago 
unter Cyprian,” ‘‘Anglican Ordinations’’ have given occasion to a great 
number of communications, publications, documents and articles, so great, 
in fact, that it would be impossible here to mention them in detail; we refer 
interested readers to the London Tablet and to the Canoniste Contemporain, 


in almost every number of which the question has been discussed at length. 





EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIAN ART.' 


With this volume, the long-expected ‘‘ History of Christian Art,’’ by Dr, 
Kraus, of the University of Freiburgin, Baden, is given to the public; that 
is, the first section of the first volume appears as a partial satisfaction of a 
literary want that none of the numerous works on Christian Art quite satis- 
fied. The studies of Dr. Kraus on Christian Archeology and Art in general 
and in detail; his relations with the best masters of the science; his share in 
dictionaries and reviews of art; his constant personal direction of many 
youthful beginners in this field; his numerous art-journeys and large collec- 
tion of the necessary material for the history of art and of that of Chris- 
tianity in particular,—long since indicated him as a savant to whose pen this 
work should fall. In the course of a long life this professor of Church his- 
tory has made Church art his specialty, and while all his readers may not 
share in extenso the views which he scatters through this delightful volume, 
few will be tempted to deny his scientific competency, or minimize his stylistic 
skill or belittle the fidelity with which he has investigated and illustrated those 
provinces of Christian art which form the subject-matter of this volume. 

While recognizing the justness of the traditional division of the study 
into ancient, mediseval and modern, Dr. Kraus prefers to divide his long 
theme into a number of books, defined partly by periods and partly by objec- 
tive considerations, thus satisfying the chronological truth and the need of a 
logical exposition. Taking the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries as the dividing line of ancient and modern thought 
in Christian art, he includes in the former section the ancient Christian art of 
Rome, that of Byzantium, the Carlovingian—Ottoman period, the Romance 
and, to a great extent, the Gothic epochs. The characteristics of all these 
schools are a strict adhesion to traditional types and subjects, a didactic pur- 
pose and the frequent use of symbolico-allegorical motives. (First period.) 

With Dante and Giotto (about 1300) a change comes over the outward face 
of poetry and painting. Men have found that they are channels of spiritual 
revelation ; the general didactic character and with it the conventional sym- 
bolism disappear, and in their place the painter and the poet offer to the 
world their own personal conception, in realistic terms, of the subjects that 
they choose for the exercise of pen and brush. (Second period.) 

The first decades of the fifteenth century mark a great progress ; the outer 
world of nature and the beauty of the human body assert their rights as con- 
sequences of the individualism that the previous time had admired in the pic- 
torial translation of the spiritual world within us. The reign of naturalism 
in art sets in, and it is a glorious one from the Flemish and Florentine paint- 
ers who stand at its inception down to Lionardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael and 


2Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, von Franz Xaver Kraus, Erster Band, Die 
Hellenistisch-Roemische Kunst der Alten Christen, Die Byzantiniische Kunst, Die 
Anfaenge der Kunst bei den Voelkern des Nordens, Erste Abtheilung. Mi Titelbild 
in Farbendruck und 253 Abbildunggen im Texte. Freiburg im Breisgau, 18% 
B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. VIII-82U0. Price $2.15, net. 
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Direr, who close its first great course. The Early Renaissance is the name 
we give to this fresh blossoming of human wit, in which the religious ideals- 
of the older schools are yet enthroned in the heart of the artist, and by their 
presence make possible the sublimest efforts of Christian art, or of modern art 
of any kind. (Third period.) 

In time the earthly element is the overweening one ; the old religious ideals 
fade away or are erased from the minds of men, and with tbe decay of the 
Christian elements in art, opens the career of profane art whose first sweet 
prophets are Giulio Romano, Holbein and Rembrandt. The Renaissance ig. 
declining, and the triumph of the Barocco is at hand. (Fourth period.) 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed the wreckage of relig- 
ious art, the supreme and solitary rule, even in the sanctuary,of profane views 
and principles; the vandalism of the Revolution, and the deeply un-Christian art 
of the First Empire, are already at the door. But non omnis moriar, and the 
school of the Nazarenes (Cornelius, Overbeck) the outcome of German Ro 
manticism, arises as a vigorous protest against the desecration of the spirit of 
long centuries of splendid artistic achievements. Glorious protest! but the 
soulful cry was not taken up by the multitudes. They had not yet reached the 
plane of a higher vision, and so the forlorn band of prophet-painters melted 
away by the Rhine, like the morning mists of the noble stream itself. Their 
monuments are behind them, Appollinarisberg, Munich, Rome, Assisi, Dues- 
seldorf ; but they themselves stand like Giotto and Cimabue, the winged fore- 
runners of aleng-sighed for, world-wide dawn of faith and hope and high ideal- 
ism in the philosophy and the practice of art. 


of. 

The history of this religious art is neither more nor less than the history of 
the human imagination saturated with the spirit of Christianity, and giving 
free play to all its enthusiasms and ideals in the domain of the plastic arts. It 
naturally overlaps the history of the Cristian society, and is itself a section 
of the general history of art and of Church history. The sources whence we 
draw our knowledge of the nature and phases of this art are naturally the art 
works themselves, and in addition the literary remains which cast light upon 
their origin and execution—letters, contracts, payments, inventories, accounts 
of travelers, biographies and the like. 

The monuments of Christian art were never utterly neglected. Even 
throughout the early Middle Ages we have a certain interest in the study of 
them, which naturally is heightened by events like the Iconoclastic struggles, 
the Crusades, and the Latin Conquest of Constantinople. The general 
awakening of the profane mind in the fifteenth century and the antiquarian 
and literary tastes which proved so rich a satisfaction in the study of the 
life of the ancients, left the study of Christian art about where they found 
it. Pomponio Leto and Erasmus, the representatives of extreme and oppo- 
site tendencies of the Renaissance, paid little or no attention to the artistic 
achievements of the Christian past. The polemical controversies of the 
sixteenth century, the assertions of the Magdeburg Centuriators and the 
disproofs of Baronius forced men to look more closely into the ancient treas- 
ures of the Church, but did not rouse them beyond the needs of a successful 
apology or defence. It took the discovery of the Roman Catacombs in 1578: 
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to disclose to the world of letters the existence of an art it had little suspected, 
and of a life which it had utterly forgotten. Both of these were soon to be 
illustrated by a man of genius, Antonio Bosio, too soon torn away from the 
new science of which he had created. His ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea’’ was the cor- 
ner-stone of Christian Archeology, but centuries elapsed ere a worthy suc- 
cessor arose to build upon it. In the meantime the general history of art, so 
necessary for the complete intelligence of its particular development among 
Christians, was making slow progress, scarcely rising above the emuneration 
of the monuments, detail descriptions, and anecdotal lives of the artists—a 
phase of the science which culminates in the chatty Vasari. As in so many 
other fields of polite learning the new impulse to the deeper study of the history 
of art went out from France. The devotion and erudition of a man like Claude 
Favre Peiresc (1580-1687) enthused a number of followers, artists like Poussin, 
travelers like Spon, savants like Félibien ; while the foundation of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres by Colbert (1679), provided a permanent 
source of encouragement and sympathy for men like the Count de Caylus 
(1692-1765) who may be said to have first drawn up the proper plan of a gen- 
eral history of art. 

What was now wanted was no longer intelligence and sympathy, collections 
and museums, study and description—it was the critical skill to set aside the 
genuine from the spurious, to draw the outlines of epochs, and to rise be- 
yond the false esthetics of the current philosophy of the eighteenth century. 

The German Winckelmann (1717-1768) and the Dane Zoega (1755-1809) 
were the leaders in this stadium of the long road. Winckelmann collected, 
sifted, described, and forever glorified the Heilenic art-works as the highest 
flightof the human genius in the plastic arts, as furnishing the unchangeable 
criteria by which we are to judge all future attempts to clothe in visible form 
the idea of the mind. Zoega was gifted with powers of minute and deli- 
cate observation, a fine, critical perception, and a philosophic mind,—all of 
which he employed in the study of classical archeology, becoming thereby the 
bridge which leads us, in these studies, into the nineteenth century. The dis- 
covery of the lost cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the acquisition of the 
Elgin marbles, the throwing open of Egypt to the learned world, the Napo 
leonic collection of art-monuments at Paris, gave fresh impetus to the study 
of the general history of art. Seroux d’ Agincourt (1780-1814), the general 
historian of art, opened the way for larger and more critical views, as well as 
for a more just and sympathetic intelligence of the history of Christian art 
The Romantic School, both in Germany and France, both Catholic and non 
Catholic, contributed much to a more philosophical view of the history of the 
arts by their insistence on the merits and glories of the post-Roman, national 
civilizations, languages, and monuments. What Winckelmann had done for 
the art of the Greeks could now be done for the art of medieval and modern 
times; a general view-point was attainable, and the Christian art could be 
assigned its proper place and studied as a phase in the evolution of those artistic 
impulses that are innate in man’s social nature. 

This view-point was reached first by Karl Friedrich von Rumohr (1785- 
1843), notably in his ‘‘Italienische Forschungen.’’ To him art is something 
opposed to the pure idea, or to thought translated into ideas; art is a visible, 
tangible conception or representation of those things which, under all or only 
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under some circumstances, move profoundly the human soul, so profoundly 
that it is seized with the desire to communicate to others what it has itself ex- 
perienced. Independently, therefore, of the quality of its productions, it is 
art that first fills up and rounds out all the possible natural longings of the 
human soul. That soul itself, in all its manifestations, is an object of art; 
indeed, many will have it that not only its natural manifestations, but what- 
ever it suspects or experiences of the supernatural world constitutes the 
noblest and most important object for the exercise of the art-impulses. 
‘‘ Therewith,’’ says Dr. Kraus (p. 15), ‘* was found the common principle on 
which Christian art could not only justify itself, but claim from philosopher 
and historian a consideration equal to that accorded to the artistic life and 
labors of the Hellenes and their Roman imitators.’’ Von Rumohr did not 
deny that the external form, the outer mould of art remained, in its noblest 
realization, that of the Hellene; that the latter was the first to seize on the 
intrinsic, fixed, and inevitable significance that lurks in every reproduction of 
the facts of Nature; that the artist cannot avoid the study and representation 
of the forms offered by Nature, not only because they remain forever the 
only generally conceivable forms by which things may be brought visibly be- 
fore us, but because there is a perennial fountain of inspiration in them, since 
Nature delights in giving the most manifold outward expression to whatever 
is worthy of artistic conception. 

The principles of von Rumohr found a general acceptance, and they un- 
derlie the numerous serious works which sinee then have been written on the 
history and office of art in general and of Christian art in particular, those of 
Kugler, Schnaase, Burckhardt, Passavant, Waagen, Grimm and many others 
in Germany ; of Crowe and Cavalcaselle in Italy ; of Rio, Viollet-le-Duc and 
Muentz in France ; of Eastlake, Westwood and Ruskin in England, as well as 
of many writers in other lands. The history of art is henceforth, as von 
Rumohr expressed it, no longer a series of disconnected facts, without unity or 
meaning, but a true science, an organic whole,with all its parts proportioned, 
duly interrelated and inspired by a common life-principle. 

Ill. 

The intense devotion to classical archeology and the personal opposition to 
Christianity of many distinguished savants in the early part of this century 
prevented the history of Christian art from profiting by the philosophy that 
was proving so beneficial to the history of all other phases of artistic life and 
thought. The creations of the medieval architects were yet looked on by 
men like Wieland and Lessing as ‘‘ monstrous heaps of stone, piled up with 
little or no taste ;’’ in France the narrow and ignorant judgments of Cochin 
on Raphael and Michael Angelo were yet so current that even Chateaubriand 
could easily entertain them. The work of Voltaire and Diderot was well done, 
and the fleshly school of the Caracci, the wild contortions of the Barocco, 
or the weakly mannerisms Raphael Mengs, drew infinitely more admirers 
than the immortal masters of religious art. Norisit hard to find a reason 
for this, given the intimate relation between the mind and the external pre- 
sentation by art of its ideals and its longings. Men were dead or antipathetic 
to the Christian life ; its principles irritated them; its restrictions wore on 
them ; its infallible claims shocked them, and its authoritative character 
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urged them to an almost implacable hate. They detested the Christianity 
of their day, and were in no mood to listen to its historical and social claims, 
when they were denouncing it on historical and social grounds. They had 
grown up in an atmosphere of prejudice ; hence it were too much to expect a 
just appreciation of the glories of a Church, whose very existence was to them 
only an odious ecclesiasticism. , 

The elements of a Catholic reaction which were coalescing in Germany, 
where they found such representatives as Doellinger, Baader, Boisserée, and 
Goerres, and such partial sympathizers as Schilling and von Rumobr, received 
their first vigorous expressions in the book of Rio, “ L’ Art Chrétien’’ (1886). 
This was an epoch-making work, a revelation even to men like Manzoni, of 
the unity and philosophy of Christian art. It was only an attempt to cover 
the field from Giotto to Raphael, yet it was so full of new views, so eloquent, 
so personal in its descriptions and its enthusiasms, such a genuine crusading 
cry that it caught up many men’s hearts as in a storm and swept them into 
the camp of the believers. Montalembert, the elder Didron, and especially 
the Baron de Caumont were active co-workers in the new movement, itself 
not the least consoling feature of the Christian revolution that worked its 
way through, in large measure, before the accession of the second Napoleon. 
In England, Walter Scott and Pugin, and at some distance Mrs. Jameson and 
Lord Lindsay, were instrumental in a revival of love for Christian art which 
had never died out in the British Isles. A long series of excellent Irish ar- 
cheologists sustained the national reputation for artistic feeling and sympa- 
thies. In Germany the completion of the Cathedral of Cologne, the huge 
Torso, as Goerres called it, that the Middle Ages had bequeathed to the Father- 
land, the establishment of such marvelous collections as the German National 
Museum of the Middle Ages at Nuernberg, the publication of the Monu- 
menta Germaniae, and the universal joy at the deliverance from the hated 
Napoleonic yoke, turned men’s thoughts to the Middle Ages. They dwelt 
long and lovingly on the times when the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation shed its universal splendor over Europe; when art and song; handcraft 
and courage; chivalry, romance and piety, found each a countless host of 
votaries, and the land was full of joy and unity, of friendship and devotion, 
while religion spread her white wings over a people of common blood and 
common belief, and all went well under the guidance of a Providence whose 
ultimate designs men could not fathom, but which they believed in and let 
be factors of public as of private life. Reviews and journals, collections, 
expositions, and congresses fanned this growing sentiment, and furnished that 
measure of popular intelligence and co-operation without which such move- 
ments too easily flag. The Protestants put off their sterner untenable views 
of an early Christian hate for art and its productions; the polemics that sus 
tained the thesis were abandoned or moderated in face of a new philosophi- 
cal intelligence of the reason of Christian art, and a multitude of undeniable 
hard facts thrown into the controversy, which practically ended it in favor of 
the Catholic contention of ancient date. 

The last phase of the history of Christian art is inseparably connected 
with the life and labors of one man, the Roman John Baptist de Rossi. As 
the discovery of Pompeii unveiled the domestic life of the ancient Romans, 
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so the opening of the Christian necropolis at Rome let in for the first time a 
white light on the life of our fathers in the faith, and notably on the artistic 
culture which reigned among them. Inscriptions, coins, lamps, glasses, {res- 
coes, sculptures,—a hundred classes of objects were almost daily discovered, 
and the whole transitional period from heathen to Christian art lit up with a 
fullness hitherto unsuspected. De Rossi was to Christian all and more than 
Winckelmann was to Greek art. He not only illustrated and classified, but 
he explored and brought to light the objects of his labors. He restored the 
most hopeless wrecks of art, and made the dumb and broken stones speak 
eloquently of great families and courageous popes, of wealth and rank, of 
faith and martyrdom, of literature and simple devotion, of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Personally he co-operated in and guaranteed every fresh step in the 
study of Christian art-history, and when he died he left behind him a body of 
trained workers, whose students are already throwing the strength of a second 
generation into an entrancing cause that has long since got beyond its first 
stadium, and has reached the dignity of a full-fledged ambitious science. It 
would be odious to mention the names of a few distinguished workers where 
all are zealous and daily toilers, with little hope of earthly reward, and ani- 
mated only by a high faith and a disinterested attachment to the claims of 
historical science, which has no more honest votaries than they. 


EV: 

The Catacombs are the cradle of Christian art. As these narrow sepulchral 
plots by the great roads that led from the gates of golden Rome across the 
rolling Campagna were the foundation of the temporalities of the new society 
so their inner spaces furnished the surfaces on which the artistic sense of the 
community could make its first timid essays. Architecture is, indeed, the 
mother of all the arts, since their peculiar development is greatly conditioned 
by its nature and its purposes. Hence the profound interest which attaches 
to the history of the Catacombs, their origin, construction and uses. That 
they were excavated by the Christians for religious purposes is no longer de- 
nied, the well-known Jewish custom of burying the body and the similarity 
between the Christian Catacombs and those of Semitic peoples in Palestine, 
and onthe coast and islands of the Mediterranean suggest, that the first Judeo- 
Christians at Rome imitated the customs of their fathers. The structure of the 
Catacombs and well-sifted literary evidences put the question beyond a doubt. 
In spite of the cruel laws against Christians, their burial places profited 
by the religious or quasi-holy character that the Roman law and custom 
ascribed to all soil used for funereal purposes, and subject to the supervision 
of the Pontifices. The right of assembly, jealously,"denied to most others, 
was by the same law accorded to certain societies of poor persons who could 
thus provide suitable burial—the greatest private privilege of that time—by the 
establishment of burial clubs, which met at stated intervals, contributed a 
fixed monthly sum, were allowed to hold the property of the area or en- 
closure wherein they deposited their dead, and were convened at regular 
intervals to commemorate the departed orto transact the affairs of the associ- 
ation. Under the protection, therefore, of religious sentiment and positive local 
law, the primitive Roman Christians could excavate and bury, meet and pray, 
first in the private cemeteries of their rich members, and then in the public ceme- 
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teries willed to or purchased by the community itself. Such very early burial 
places are the cemetery of Lucina (the Pomponia Graecina of Tacitus?), now 
part of Saint Callixtus on the Via Appia, the cemetery of Priscilla on the Via 
Salaria Nuova, that of Domitilla on the Via Ardeatina, the Ostrianum on the 
Via Nomentana,—all dating back to the end of the first or the beginning of 
the second century, and unmistakably Christian in their origin. The Roman 
Catacombs have been so often described, and good hand-books like Northcote 
and Brownlow’s are so easily accessible, that Dr. Kraus touches but lightly on 
all the general questions connected with the Catacombs and gives but a sum- 
mary account of the chief Roman and extra-Roman cemeteries, his object 
being to point out the artistic treasures contained in them before going on toa 
detailed account of the painting, sculpture and architecture of the early Chris- 
tian Church. 

The catacombs of Praetextatus, Callixtus and Domitilla have hitherto 
attracted most attention, but the late excavations and discoveries in Saint 
Priscilla have diverted archeological interest to this extremely ancient ceme- 
tery, whose origin goes back, in all probability, to the days of SS. Peter and 
Paul, it being, according to tradition, the family burial-place of the Senator 
Pudens. Its stucco-work, the style of its epitaphs, the character of the fres- 
coes, justify the tradition in the eyes of all serious and trained critics. The 
Capella Greca, the fresco of the Madonna and the prophet Isaiah, that of a 
Consecrated Virgin, the epitaphs of the Acilii Glabriones, and the recent dis- 
covery of the Fractio Panis, or Christ breaking bread at a banquet table, are 
only some of the really epoch-making finds that this cemetery has yielded, and 
explain the zeal which De Rossi devoted to it in his last days. 

Not to speak of the catacombs of heretics and of Jews which are found 
scattered among the Christian burial-places, there are elsewhere in Italy 
others possessing artistic interest, e. g., at Naples, that of San Gennaro, 
though of a somewhat late date. Sicily is rich in ancient Christian ceme- 
teries, notably the city of Syracuse. Malta too possesses catacombs. They 
are also found in Hungary, as well as in the Greek archipelago, in Cyrene in 
Egypt and at Alexandria, in which city exists a very ancient, even primitive, 
one, often described, most recently by Neroutsos-Bey (1875). 

It was formerly the custom among non-Catholics to minimize or entirely 
deny the use of art among the primitive Christians. Their Jewish origin and 
their supposed prejudices arising from the prohibition of images in the Old 
Testament were insisted on, But the discoveries of the last fifty years have 
effectively shown that the primitive Christians did not reject the use of the 
fine arts, and that the introduction of images or of symbolical representations 
can by no means be explained by the imitations of Gnostic and other heretics, 
who rather themselves imitated in many cases the practices of the orthodox 
Christians. The Jews themselves did not entirely despise the arts, as the 
history of the Tabernacle and the Temple show; the Gentile element, ignor- 
ant of any Jewish prejudices, soon outweighed the original Jewish element 
in the Church; the ecclesiastical doctrine recognized the good and noble rem- 
nant in the sadly weakened nature of man and gladly encouraged it; the alle- 
gorical method of interpreting the Scriptures, older than is usually conceived, 
suggested a multitude of images, and kept the idea of symbolism fresh and 
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active in the Church; the Discipline of the Secret compelled, in speech at 
least, any veiled oral reference to the mysteries of Christianity, whence 
the first step to symbolical representation was short and natural; the Old 
Testament itself was replete with imagery, and the prophets’ usual language 
highly picturesque; even the ordinary speech of Jesus was in parables and 
similitudes, several of which suited admirably the purposes of a theological 
painter, or an artist-catechist. These and other reasons cast a vivid light on 
the monumental relics of early Christian times and on the certain written ut- 
terances of the primitive Christian writers, as well as on the general current of 
tradition where it issues from the twilight of the first three centuries. 


Vs 

A certain use of pictorial symbolism, therefore, cannot be denied, either 
as theory or fact, among the primitive disciples of Jesus. What were its 
constitutive types, its principles? Whence was its inspirations drawn? Who 
controlled the design and the execution of the artist’s choicest thoughts and 
visions? Before the appearance of De Rossi, Raoul Rochette reduced the 
entire Christian art of the Catacombs to a more or less conscious imitation not 
only of the decorative, but also of the historical and religious painting of the 
ancient heathen world. Nevertheless, Rochette, like the later non-Catholic 
writers, Piper and Victor Schultze, admitted the symbolico-allegorical char- 
acter of this art. Not soa recent writer on this subject, Hasenclever, who 
does not admit even the dominating influence of ideas of immortality, the 
resurrection, life beyond the grave, in which Schultze sees one key to the 
cemeterial art of the Christians, the other being the traditions of contempo- 
rary sepulchral art, and their imitation or adoption by the Christians. 

That the age was more and more a believing one we will notdeny. From 
Doellenger to Boissier many admirable volumes have given the proofs of it, 
and an exquisite page of Friedlaender exhibits the growing domination, in the 
pagan sepulchral art of the first three Christian centuries, of the idea of im- 
mortality, the overthrow of death, and the rapturous life of the soul in some 
region beyond the limits of earth. But the Christians did not need to borrow 
this hope from the suffering heathen world about them. Rather was it their 
steadfastness and their contempt of death which nourished this germ of salva- 
tion. Their hopes rested on something graver and firmer than the natural 
velleity of existence,—they rested on the eternal promises, on revelation, on 
the membership in Christ Jesus, on the daily real union with their invisible 
head in the mystic action of the Eucharist. 

The primitive Christian organization was not a loose aggregate of indi- 
viduals or families, but a graduated assembly of the faithful, the brethren, the 
saints,with one mind and one heart, obeying their leader as the vicars of Christ 
Jesus. Quibbles aside, that is the picture of the Christian community as Clem- 
ent of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Justin, to go no further, limn it for us. 
Now, the care of the cemeteries was for many reasons one of the chief con- 
cerns of the governors of the Christian community. And in these ceme- 
teries the religious emblems or decorations could scarcely be indifferent to a 
Church which has always been extremely sensitive in matters of doctrine; 
its leaders could scarcely disinterest themselves from so grave a matter as pic- 
torial preaching through a large complexus of cubicula, galleries, and halls. 
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Hence we are led to admit a certain ecclesiastical control of the faithful 
brotherhood of unknown artists whose brushes illuminated the spaces of these 
underground cities; in other words, the symbolism of the Catacombs is as 
much a creation of the Catholic Church as the theology of her primitive 
writers and witnesses. , 

Wa. 

How far did,that control extend? That the primitive Christian Church 
possessed a system of symbolism can scarcely be denied after the exhaus- 
tive studies of De Rossi and Pitra on the Christian symbol of the Fish, pub- 
lished four decades ago in the Spicilegium Solesmense. The frescoes of Noah in 
the Ark, of Moses striking the Rock, of the Lamb, of Susanna between the 
wicked elders, etc., were plainly susceptible of no other interpretation. The 
epitaphs of Abercius of Hieropolis and Pectorius of Autun place beyond a 
doubt the symbolical meaning of the Fish, and open the way to a systematic 
knowledge of the ancient Christian inventiveness in this direction. The 
subject-matter of this symbolism was usually taken from the Scriptures. 
Occasionally types like Orpheus and certain decorative details of pagan art, 
such as the Genii and the Four Seasons, were adopted and Christianized. As 
a rule, however, the Old and New Testament furnish the artists of the early 
Church with the motives of their inspiration. It would be strange, indeed, 
if these men, reared in paganism, and saturated with the artistic mannerisms 
and ideals of the day, did not betray their formation, even when reproduc- 
ing the mysteries and hopes of Christianity. On more than one point the 
pagan world had preserved some remnants of religious truth, or worked its 
way toward the light; thus the sense of sin, the thirst for spiritual renovation, 
the belief in the immortality of the soul and the world beyond the grave, the 
longing for permanent beatitude, were not uncommon notions among the 
men of the second and third centuries, as the literature and the sepulchral 
antiquities of that time show. What wonder if those choice spirits who 
climbed to the higher plane of Christian truth brought with them the artistic 
expressions of their former state of mind, and threw them into the common 
treasury of Christian culture as inferior but honest manifestations of the great 
truths they now embraced in the abundant light of faith! The Christian 
scholars of these days eagerly sought for all possible points of contact with 
the better elements of Gentilism, as a cursory reading of most of the apolo- 
gists will show. They were bent, not on widening the grievous chasm that 
yawned across Greco-Roman society, but on closing its dread walls. The 
Christian echoes in Plato and Socrates, in the grave tragedians and subtle 
philosophers of old Greece, fell sweetly on their ears. They thought they saw 
the best literature of Hellas flowing in a crystal stream from the wisdom and 
knowledge of Moses, and thus from the God of the Christians. They sympa- 
thized with all who had suffered erstwhile for Justice’s sake in any shape; 
indeed, it was the memory of such pre-Christian persecutions that drew from 
the otherwise uncompromising Tertullian the sublimely compassionate cry: 
‘* Plane veritas semper odio est,’ and made Saint Justin look on Socrates as 
somehow half a Christian. Much as they detested the conditions of the sur- 
rounding society, the ugly temperament of its art and literature, and the po- 
litical opportunism of the times, they could not divest themselves of the feel- 
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ing that they were the children of acommon civilization, possessing a common 
inheritance of language, institutions and manners. And as time wore on, and 
the desired Advent was delayed from generation to generation, and the mys- 
tery of Christ’s mission deepened and broadened before their eyes, even the 
possibility of some reconciliation, some modus vivendt with the empire and its 
world dawned upon many,—faintly indeed, as in the minds of the great Melito 
of Sardes and Origen, dubiously asin the great but sombre soul of Tertullian, 
80 darkly jealous of the transformations that were taking place about him, 
aud whose portentous meaning he was, unhappily for Christianity, not ready 
to grasp and illustrate. 

That the pagan art should, so to speak, overlap here and there the Chris- 
tian art of the first three centuries can surprise only those who have a false 
conception of the primitive Christian nature, or of the natural laws of develop- 
ment and the influences of environment, from which even a society of divine 
origin does not emancipate itself. Butitis along cry from this point to the con- 
tentions, in various forms, of Raoul, Rochette, Piper, Schultze and Hasen- 
clever, that there was no ecclesiastical control of the artistic decoration of these 
Christian religious places or sites. Of course the Catacombs were not churches 
in the beginning, in spite of some popular conviction; hence their decoration 
did not necessarily fall under the control of the authorities of the community. 

sut they soon became, for several reasons, ecclesiastical centres or meeting 
places, the seat of the life and interests of the infant Church, the public 
treasury and the forum of Christian society,—their evidences and their reti- 
cences mirror with great exactness our knowledge of the growth of Christian- 
ity before the close of the persecutions. Naturally such sites could not escape, 
from the beginning, some exercise of the hierarchical influence, if only in the 
shape of criticism, which the tender, filial devotion of the community would 
only be too glad to respect. The very frequent choice of biblical subjects, and 
the small ever-recurring series of the same, are arguments in favor of an early 
direction of the artists from above, while the theological accuracy of all the 
varied fresco work suggests the codperation of ecclesiastics, just as naturally 
as the study of the great portal of Freiburg proves to the beholder that some 
thelogian executed the work or stood at the side of the artist as designer and 
critic. On the other hand, it will not do to push this view too far, to insist 
on seeing in all or most details a fixed symbolical meaning. There are many 
artistic emblems that have only a fanciful, or, at most, a variable signification, 
being explained in different ways by contemporary or quasi contemporary 
ecclesiastical writers. Then, too, the biblical subjects are designed at times 
with much freedom, scriptural details being omitted, and non-scriptural ones 
introduced. Some apparent or possible symbolisms are only the result of the 
needs of artistic parallelism and proportion. Altogether, a certain freedom was 
surely left to the artist; he was not an executor of designs made on the lines 
of stencil-plate work, neither was he free to execute his own will absolutely 
on these tufa spaces, any more than Giotto on the roof of the great vaults at 
Assisi or Michael Angelo in the Sixtine Chapel. 
Vit. 

The mutual influences of literature and the plastic arts are so well known 
that one naturally asks what were the relations between them when both were, 
like Milton’s lion in the hour of its creation, 


“ Pawing to get free its hinder parts.” 
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It is not easy to say whether the literature of the Christians suggested their 
artistic types, or whether their writers borrowed their images from existing 
art monuments. Both might be independent and contemporary, borrowers 
from a third and common source, the Old and New Testament, and a current 
fund of picturesque religious language common to the social strata on which 
Christian doctrine found its first starting point and leverage. Dr. Kraus de- 
velops this interesting question at length, and is inclined te accept the views 
of M. Le Blant. Among the curious observations of the latter are some 
which tend to show the great antiquity of the ecclesiastical burial service. 
Old liturgies that embody still older fragments of primitive Christian cultus; 
old sacramentaries that rest upon more ancient formularies for the Mass and 
the sacraments ; old monuments like the Podgorietza plate and the sculptured 
facades of Christian sarcophogi, contain the same doctrines of resurrection, 
beatitude, intercessory prayer, reward and punishment; exhibit the same 
figures, and recall the same Old Testament names. It would seem that the 
burial liturgy suggested to the bereaved the subjects to be executed on the 
tombs of the dead; and if there be anything in analogy, it may be that simi- 
larly the artists in other fields of work borrowed their inspiration from the 
ecclesiastical preaching and the writings of learned or zealous Christians. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to describe some of the leading 
outlines of the general introduction to the work of Dr. Kraus, some knowl- 
edge of them being necessary to an intelligent and useful appreciation of the 
books that follow. This is especially true for the understanding of the mon- 
uments of early Christian painting, sculpture and architecture which yet re- 
main. or of which some knowledge has been preserved. It was our original 
intention to comprise in this summary an account of the principal monuments 
of these branches of early Christian art, and some discussion of their polemi- 
cal value, as well as of certain problems that the latest studies and discoveries 
have resurrected or called into being. These details are too numerous, in- 
teresting, and important to be passed over with the brief mention that we could 
not now afford them. They will be the subject of another article. Meanwhile 
we commend the work of the Freiburg professor to all who love Christian art 
and desire to be instructed by a tried and acknowledged master in its nature, 


principles, methods, ideals and accomplishments. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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The University at the Investiture of Cardinal Satolli.—On the occasion 
of the investiture of His Eminence Cardinal Satolli, in Baltimore, all the 
professors of the University assisted in a body, and, through the kind courtesy 
of the clergy of the Cathedral, occupied a place of honor in the sanctuary. 
Jt was their first appearance in the official University costume, which was 
universally admired as both dignified and beautiful. 


Right Reverend Rector’s Reception.—On the Patronal Feast of the Uni- 
versity, December 8 last, after an appropriate religious ceremony in the 
University Chapel, a reception was held in the evening by the Rector. All 
the professors and students attended, and during over two hours mingled in 
the most cordial, interesting, and useful intercourse. 

Reception to Cardinal Satolli.—On the 7th of January, two days after 
his investiture in Baltimore, a reception was given to His Eminence Cardinal 
Satolli by the University. The Assembly Room of McMahon Hall was appro- 
priately decorated for the occasion. The professors and students of the Uni- 
versity were present in official costume; and it is estimated that fully 1,500 
persons came to offer their respects to our honored guest, including many 
among the highest officials of the land and the most honored citizens of 
Washington. 


New Gift of Mr. Joseph Banigan.—Mr. Joseph Banigan, of Providence, 
R. I., who was chosen at the last meeting of the Board of Trustees to fill the 
place on the Board left vacant by the death of Mr. Eugene Kelly, remarked 
on the day of the dedication of McMahon Hall that a very small beginning 
had already been made towards supplying the various departments of the 
Institution with their needed libraries. Appreciating that an adequate library 
is one of the first requisites of an university, he at once, with characteristic 
generosity, proposed to make an annual allowance for the purchase of books. 
The offer was, of course, gratefully accepted. He has since then put it in 
thorough business shape by making an investment in stock of the Werner 
Publishing Company, the income of which, amounting to about $4,000 an- 
nually, will go to the University for the above-named purpose, until the entire 
gift will have amounted to about $50,000. No offer to the University could 
be more welcome than this, and Mr. Banigan has the gratitude not only of the 
3oard of Trustees, but of every professor and student in the Institution. 


Transfer of an Estate to the University.—Two years ago there died in 
Norfolk, Va., one of the best known and most highly honored Catholics of 
that city, Captain Albert F. Ryan. His spotless life, his saintly piety, and 
his gentleness of character had endeared him to thousands who for years had 
been accustomed to regard him as one of the most honorable landmarks of 
the city. In the last years of his life he had watched with intelligent interest 
the establishment and development of the Catholic University. During his 
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lifetime he had made it a generous donation. At his death.it was found that 
he had arranged in his last will that the residue should support his niece and 
sister-in-law during their lives, and should then pass absolutely to the Catho- 
lic University of America. The executors and life-tenants have since deter- 
mined that, in order to guard against the instability of ordinary investments, 
and to secure in the best way the interests both of the life-tenants and of the 
University, the estate should be at once transferred to the University, an 
annuity being granted to the life-tenants. This contract has been consum- 
mated. The University receives securities and cash to the amount of $100,- 
000. Authorization was given at the last meeting of the Board of Directors 
for the making of such contracts with any persons desiring to transfer money 
to the University during their lifetime on condition of receiving from the 
University a certain annuity. This is the first instance in which it has gone 
into effect. 

Bequest of Mr. James M. Wilcox.—Since the last number of the BULLETIN 
appeared, God has been pleased to call to himself Mr. James M Wilcox, of 
Philadelphia. During his lifetime he was a benefactor of the University, and 
at his death he left it a legacy of $500. His executors, entering into’the spirit 
of his generosity, instead of delaying for the period usually allowed for the 
closing of an estate, have paid the legacy at once. May God grant abundant 
reward to our deceased benefactor and to his family. 

The Needs of the University.—The expenditures made necessary by the 
equipment of the various laboratories in McMahon Hall, and the_many other 
expenditures not yet provided for by endowments, makes it necessary for the 
Rector to raise the sum of nearly $40,000 between now and next June. Heis 
endeavoring to find forty persons who will give a thousand dollars each for 
this purpose. A few have already been found, and the work:of finding the 
rest goes bravely on. 

Public Lectures—Winter Course.—The public University lectures, which 
since the opening of the University have been given every Thursday after- 
noon, have this year been transferred to the Assembly Hall, in McMahon 
Hall. They continue, as hitherto, to be largely attended, not only by the 
students, but also visitors from the city. During November, December, and 
January they consisted in a course on English Literature, by Prof. Maurice 
Francis Egan; a second, on Geology, by Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United 
States Geological Survey, and a third on the Religious Ideas and Rites of the 
North American Indians, by W. J. Hoffman, of the American Bureau of 
Archeology. The series for the months of February and March will be as 
follows: February 6th, Rev. James M. Cleary, president C. T. A. U. of A., 
Temperance Work in All Lands; February 13th, Hon. Martin A. Knapp, 
LL. D., United States Commissioner of Interstate Commerce, Some Effects 
of Railroads on Industrial Progress; February 20th, Senator Stephen M. White, 
George Washington; February 27th, Rev. Prof. Daniel Quinn, Ph. D., Olym- 
pia and the Olympian Games (illustrated); March 5th, Prof. Hermann Schoen- 
feld, Ph. D., German Culture at the Opening of the Sixteenth Century; 
March 12th, Rev. James M. Cleary, president C. T. A. U. of A., Temperance 
Work in Our Age and Country; March 19th, Prof. Edward Lee Greene, 
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LL. D., Some Uses of Nature-Study; March 26th, Rev. John F. Mullany, 


Brother Azarias; every Monday, at 4.45 P. M., Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
LL. D., on Social Economics. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s Lecture on Social Economics.—The lectures of 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL. D., United States Commissioner of Labor, 
have formed an important feature, both in the educational advantages offered 
to the students and in the University extension work offered to the public. 
The lectures are given every Monday afternoon at 4.45. Up to the middle of 
January he treated most interestingly of the science of statistics, with illus- 
trations drawn chiefly from the facts connected with the publications of the 


United States, all of profound interest to every student of the social problems 
of the day. 


Divinity Lecture-Hall.—The large lecture-hall in the Divinity Building, 
in which the public lectures were given during the first six years of the Uni- 
versity’s life, has been divided into three commodious rooms. Two of them 


serve respectively for the Academies of Sacred Scripture and History, and the 
third as a storeroom for the library. 


Athletic Association.—The new Athletic Association has elected the fol- 
lowing board of officers: W. J. Cashman, president; J. McTighe, captain; 
F. Gilfoyle, manager; R. Kerens, secretary. 


Literary Society of Divinity Hall.—The following papers were read and 
discussed at the meetings of the society during the fall term: November 24th, 
Hypnotism, Rev. James F. Dolan; December 15th, The Testimony of Irenaeus 
to the Authenticity of the Gospels, Rev. Francis Gilfillan; January 12th, Hyp- 
notism and the Curia Romana, Rev. James M. Kirwin; January 12th, The 
Testimony of Justin Martyr to the Authenticity of the Gospels, Rev. P. J. 
Keane. The following officers were elected for the fall term of 1895-'96 
President, Rev. John J. Lynch, Diocese of Albany; vice-president, Rev. 
James F. Dolan, Diocese of Albany; recording secretary, Rev. James F. Kir- 
win, Diocese of Galveston; corresponding secretary, Rev. J. J. Clifford, 
Archdiocese of San Francisco. The literary committee consists of the Rev. 
Vice-President ; Rev. James Grace, Archdiocese of Chicago; Rev. W. J. 
Fogarty, Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


The Chemical Museum.—The large room on the third floor assigned to 
the Chemical Department for a museum has begun to show evidences of its 
purpose. Some 1,500 mineralogical specimens have already been received 
from the friends of the University, and are being properly arranged and 
ticketed by Dr. Cameron. The greater part of the cases, however, will be 
filled with the crude and finished products of the great chemical industries of 
our country. Dr. Griffin has been fortunate enough to obtain the codperation 
of a number of the great productive firms of the country, and expects before 
long to have many interesting exhibits in order. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. Daniel Dea, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, a complete exhibit of the products of the various refineries of the firm 
has been promised, including the greater part of the company’s exhibit in 
the United States Government Building at the Atlanta Exposition. Other 
establishments interested In the Chemical Museum are the Bosshardt & Wilson 
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Co., refiners of petroleum, of Philadelphia, who have sent us specimens of 
oils and waxes; the W. J. Gordon Manufacturing Co., of Cincinnati, to whom 
we are indebted for samples of glycerine; the Carborundum Co., of Monon- 
gahela, Pa., from whom we have received an exhibit of ‘‘ black diamonds ”’ 
and the various application of the new abrasive, carborundum; the Franklin 
Kalbfleisch Co., of Brooklyn, manufacturers of chemicals; John Reardon’s 
Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass., from whom we are to receive samples of 
different products obtained from fats; the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, who have sent us specimens of graphite mined in different parts 
of the globe, and the Rumford Chemical Works, of Providence, R. I., who 
have promised us specimens of the various stages of phosphate manufacture. 

A third section of the museum will be devoted to an exhibition of the 
various chemical compounds and preparations made by the students working 
in the laboratories. This will be made as complete as possible, and will illus- 
trate the various types and classes of compounds which are objects of the 
students’ study in the University. 

The proper mounting of all these specimens has been cared for by Mr. 
M. H. Hagerty, of the firm of Hagerty Bros., manufacturer of druggists’ 
supplies, New York, who has generously donated to the University the nec- 
essary bottles and jars. 

The Chemical Library.—The Chemical Department has lately received 
the foundation of an excellent working library, and has now on its shelves 
complete sets of the following periodicals: Berichte der deutschen chemischen 
Geselischaft ; Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie 
und Pharmacie; Journal of the Chemical Society of London; Ostwald's 
Zeitschrift fur physikalische Chemie, and the American Chemical Journal. In 
these files the research student can find the original memoirs of nearly all the 
important work done in chemistry since its birth as a science. 

The formation of the reading habit being an essential factor in the making 
of a chemist, all the important chemical journals are kept on file. The list 
of journals regularly received embraces The American Chemical Journal, 
Berichte der deutschen chemischen Geselischaft, Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, Chemical News (London), Journal of the 
Chemical Society (London), Journal of the American Chemical Society, Bulletin 
de la Société Chimique de Paris, Zeitschrift fur physikalische Chemie, Journal 
fur praktische Chemie, Zeitschrift fur analytische Chemie, Zeitschrift fur 
anorganische Chemie, Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas, Elektro- 
chemische Zeitschrift, Vereinzeitschrift der deutschen elektrochemischen Gesell- 
schaft. Most of these journals are subscribed for by the following friends of 
the University, priests of the archdiocese of Boston, Mass.: Revs. D. O’Cal- 
laghan and Edward T. Clexton, of South Boston; John J. Coan, of Cam- 
bridge; Philip F. Sexton, of Malden; Joseph J. Graham and Daniel M. Mur- 
phy, of Haverhill; Wm. F. Powers, of East Cambridge; D. J. Keleher, of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton; James J. Fitzgerald, of Charlestown, and 
James P. F. Kelley, of Somerville. 

Lecture of Professor Fowler.—Dr. Harold N. Fowler, professor of Greek 
in the Western Reserve University, delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
Hermes of Praxiteles,’’ in McMahon Assembly Hall, on December 11, 1895. 
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The lecture was under the auspices of the Washington Branch of the Ameri- 
ean Archeological Institute, of which Dr. Fowler is corresponding secretary. 


The Gaelic Chair.—The fund of $50,000 for the teaching of the Gaelic 
language, guaranteed by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, has reached the 
sum of $34,072.50, according to the last report (January 28, 1896) of Mr. M. J. 
Slattery, national secretary of the order. We append the list of States, with 
the contribution of each, as officially reported: 

Members. Amount. 
Alabama 50 $44 25 
Arkansas 3 2 25 
California dion 756 567 00 
Colorado 24 180 00 
Connecticut... 3.66 2,745 00 
Delaware j 480 00 
District of Columbia 105 00 
Florida i ceetieattaaeon . } 19 50 
Georgia ss ‘ 474 00 
Illinois 3 999 75 
Indiana A 078 50 
A eS Ceara ; : 927 75 
Indian Territory 11 25 
Kansas § 276 ° 
Kentucky we 35 326 ¢ 
Louisiana * ‘ 159 
we 875 
Maryland ae j 505 
Massachusetts ....... bce tte Nae iaceleesulacuetaeiaceueees 6: 6,473 25 
Michigan en t 1,420 
Minnesota ,162 1,621 
Missouri Giaeeteaiatvadée 2 676 
Montana... 300 225 
MUON tae en ec kg ote ad 80 60 
New Hampshire, Division 2, Manchester 20 15 
New Hampshire, Division 1, Concord 27 20 
EU Oe NIN pede crs ieee peel access adai : ... 98,268 2,447 
New York... 3,742 2,806 
Oregon 115 36 
Pennsylvania 7,101 5,825 
Rhode Island Seeaens 725 543 
South Carolina... cya 339 254 25 
Tennessee 98 73 50 
96 72 0 
Vermont.... Ks 18 18 50 
Virginia 200 150 00 
Washington sa 204 158 00 
West Virginia.... ies 533 399 75 
W isconsin 50 787 50 
Wyoming 40 30 00 
New Brunswick... oa 185 138 75 
Ontario stein ra? 291 218 25 
Quebec 278 25 


Total 43,430 $34,072 50 


Cardinals Rampolla and Ledochowski.—On the occasion of the opening 
of McMahon Hall, His Eminence the Chancellor received warm letters of 
commendation and encouragement for the University from Cardinal Kam- 
polla, Secretary of State, and Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect of the Propa- 
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ganda. The University rejoices in the good-will of these eminent personages, 
and will ever strive to serve the cause of God and the Church as to merit a 
continuanee of such benevolent interest. 


Public Lectures, Fall Course, 1895-’96.—Prof. Maurice Francis Egan, 
LL. D.: November 7th, Shakespeare and the Modern Drama; November 14th, 
Shakespeare and the Modern Novel; November 21st, The Supernatural in 
Hamlet. Robert T. Hill, Geologist, United States Geological Survey: Seven 
lectures on General Geology, illustrated by the lecturer’s researches in the 
United States, Mexico, and Central America: December 5th, Modern Objects 
and Methods of Geologic Research; December 12th, Origin of Topographic 
Form; December 19th, Migrations of Land and Sea, as exemplified in the Geo- 
logic History of the Gulf of Mexico; January 9th, The Mountain Systems of 
America; January 16th, The Great Plains and Basins of the Western Hemis- 
phere; January 23d, The Relation of Geology to Civilization; January 30th, 
Future of Geologic Research in the Americas. 


The Eucharistic Congress. 


The Catholic University of America was proud to welcome the members 
-of the Priests’ Eucharistic League during the first days of October, on the 
occasion of the opening of McMahon Hall. A great number of bishops and 
clergymen assisted at the Congress, which has left a lasting impression 
among us, and inaugurated a movement destined to an ever-widening circle 
of influence by the assimilation of all in truly religious enterprise and the 
larger diffusion of a spirit of charity throughout the entire body of the faith- 
ful. We append an extract from the account of the Congress published in 
Einmanuel, the official monthly of the League, and kindly furnished us by 
the Rt. Rev. President Bishop Camillus P. Maes, of Covington, Kentucky. 

The great event, which awakened so much interest among bishops and 
priests and which Pope Leo XIII. affectionately blessed, is a thing of the 
past, but its fruits will abide in the land forever. Like all the works of God, 
like all enterprises which are destined to result in good to souls, the Eucha- 
ristic Congress had to cope with many difficulties, and adverse circumstances 
led many to fear that it would not be a success. Comparatively few of the 
members of the Priests’ Eucharistic League could attend; the bulk of them 
live in the central and western portions of the States, and distance as well as 
expense prevented their attendance. Viewed from that standpoint the pres- 
ence of two hundred and fifty priests, mostly eastern men and as yet unac- 
quainted with the League, was an encouraging feature and justifies us in pro- 
nouncing the Eucharistic Congress a success. Our main object, viz: to call 
the attention of the priests of the east to the Eucharistic movement and to 
awuken the interest of the laity in it, has been attained. The daily press has 
been instrumental in calling the attention of the country at large to the mean- 
ing of the Congress, the object of which is usually so little understood by our 
separated brethren, and our thanks are due to its news agents for the promi- 
nence which they gave to an event so entirely religious and Catholic in its 
character. Rev. J. Meckel, of Highland, Ill., well expressed our convictions 
when he said to a reporter: 

‘“*The Eucharistic Congress will be of paramount importance to the 
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Catholic Church of America. It means nothing less than the awakening of 
the true Catholic life, which will be the fruit of the extension of the devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist. It will animate priests with a new zeal, and strengthen 
the hearts of the people against the threatening dangers of religious indiffer- 
ence. It will teach our people what means to employ to guard themselves 
against the prevailing vices of our times and of our country. Provincial 
congresses with the same object in view will grow out of this Eucharistic 
Congress, to catch the sparks of enthusiasm awakened at this august meeting 
of bishops and priests from all sections of the country. But those provincial 
congresses, though presided over by bishops and pr ests, will be participated 
in by Catholic laymen of all classes. In a word—the American people will 
know why the spirit of Catholic sacrifice soars so high, and why the Catholic 
Church is so strong. It is the Eucharistic God, it is their God with them, 
the true Emmanuel, that makes them heroes of bravery.” 

St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., had been made, under the zeal- 
ous direction of its worthy Rector, Rev. J. Gloyd, a fitting casket for the 
Divine Jewel, whose worth the Congress was to explain to the American 
world. Its rich decorations in the best of taste and most artistic of forms 
will, for a generation, recall to its pastor, his efficient assistants and his de 
voted people, the glorious event which hastened their execution and is asso- 
ciated with their consecration to the God of our Altars. On Wednesday 
morning, October 2nd, 1895, the formal opening of the Eucharistic Congress 
took,place in this beautiful temple. His Excellency, Mgr. Satolli, Apostolic 
Delegate, celebrated Pontifical High Mass, in the presence of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, enthroned on the Gospel side of the sanctuary, of twenty-five Archbish- 
ops and Bishops,*) of two hundred and fifty priests,**) and a large congrega- 
tion of the laity. Very Rev. Magnien of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, was 
assistant priest; Rev. D. D. J. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, and Very Rev. E. A. 
Bush, V. G., of Pittsburgh, deacons of honor; Rev. D. D. J. McMahon of 
New York, deacon, and Rev. J. Meckel of Highlands, IIl., sub deacon of the 
Mass; Rev. J. F. McGee, of St. Patrick’s, and Rev. C. Dougherty, of St. 
Augustine’s, Washington, D. C., Masters of Ceremonies; Rev. D. Allen, of 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg, Md., and Rev. J. Pardow, 8. J., Provincial, 
were Chaplains to His Eminence. The choir rendered Gounod’s Grand Mass 
in feeling and artistic style. 

BISHOP KEANE’S SERMON. 


After Mass the Rt. Rev. Rector of the Catholic University of America as- 
cended the pulpit and welcomed the delegates, taking for his text the words 
of St. John, xv. 15: ‘J will not now call you servants, for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth. But I have called you friends; because all things 
whatsoever I have heard from My Father, I have made known unto you.” 


*) His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore; Most Rev. 
Archbishops: Elder of Cincinnati, Williams of Boston, Ryan of Philadelphia, Corrigan 
of New York, Janssens of New Orleans, Kain of St. Louis; Rt. Rev. Bishops: Watter- 
son of Columbus, Rademacher of Fort Wayne, Maes of Covington, Keane of the Uni- 
versity, O’Sullivan of Mobile, McGovern of Harrisburg, Phelan of Pittsburg, Burke 
of St. Joseph, Van de Vyver of Richmond, Foley of Detroit, Stanley of Jamestown, 
Horstmann of Cleveland, Donahue of Wheeling, Michaud, Coadj. of Burlington. 

**) Among them Monsignori Farley, V. G. of New York, Sbaretti of the Apostolic 
Delegation, Stephan of the Indian Bureau. 
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These words, the Bishop said, were spoken at the time when our Lord 
was about to institute the Divine Sacrament of the Eucharist. He knew the 
value and importance of friendship, and He knew that friends as friends 
stand upon the same level. No matter what His chosen followers may have 
had to do or suffer afterward, they could never forget that Jesus had cu!led 
them His friends. 

‘‘Brethren of the Eucharistic League, you are the inheritors of the 
proud title of friends of the Lord. The fact that you are members of the 
League is a sign that you appreciate the principle of responsibility and re:i- 
procity; you return love for love. Welome, thrice welcome, to the hearts 
and homes of the Catholics of Washington.” 

Bishop Keane spoke of the great privilege that comes from the right to 
share in the Eucharist, to enter into friendship with Jesus Christ, but it has, 
he said, its responsibilities as well. It carries with it the responsibility of 
unity and sympathy of mind, character, body and soul with our Lord, the 
sympathy and oneness of mind, heart, affections and feelings. Yet, it might 
be asked, what need has the great Lord of sympathy and fellowship with 
poor, frail, weak human beings. The answer is a simple one. There never 
was the human father to compare in the beauty and perfection of fatherhood 
with our great Father in Heaven, and yet what earthly father does not seek 
the love and sympathy of his little children? So much more, then, our Heav- 
enly Father. Jesus must be often lonely—nay, more, almost always. He 
craves the love and confidence of His earthly children more than the homage 
of angels and archangels. The Eucharistic League will do its share to in- 
crease the willingness on our part to answer to the craving in the heart of our 
Saviour. 

But the Lord is not in the Blessed Sacrament simply to receive our hom- 
age, but to forward His work on earth. Nor are we there simply to express 
our adoration, but to see what we can do to advance His kingdom among men. 
Not they that say, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of Heaven, but they 
that do the will of our Father, they shall enter. There is plenty of work for 
Christians todo. The way is not easy, nor is the battle to be won without a 
hard struggle. Satan is hard at work. He paints in gorgeous colors and 
makes very attractive the ways that lead to destruction. ‘‘ What are you 
doing?”’ the Lord asks of us. What are we doing to preserve the sanctity of 
the Lord’s day, to meet the attacks of those who cry for liberty, but are not 
seeking liberty, but license. This is but one phase of the work which Chris- 
tians must do for their Lord, and the Bishop then went on to speak of oti. ers. 
So we must fight against all the powers that are at work to undermine the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The earth is Christ’s, not Satan’s. The effect of 
the present Congress of the Eucharistic League will be to send the members 
back to their various homes filled with more zeal and enthusiasm to go on 
with the good fight for all that will accrue to the glory of the Eucharistic 
Lord. 

Bishop Keane closed with an eloquent plea for unity among all the 
workers in the vineyard and for great charity towards one another in dealing 
with the va:ious ways followed honestly by each towards a common end: 
God’s glory and the salvation of souls. 
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FIRST SESSION. 

At 2.30 p. M. the first session of the Eucharistic Congress was opened in 
McMahon Hall of the Catholic University. Bishop Maes called the meeting 
to order with the invocation: Laudetur Jesus Christus in Sanctissimo Altaris 
Sacramento! R. In eternum. After which His Eminence, the Cardinal, 
said the opening prayer. Bishop Maes then delivered a brief address, the 
momentous key note of which was that knowledge and faith were fittingly 
together at the center of Catholic learning: Scientia et fides osculatae swnt 
Knowledge and faith are inseparably linked in history, and the two found 
their greatest exponent in St. Thomas Aquinas, the poet of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Angel of the Schools, under whose especial patronage the Uni- 
versity was placed at its foundation. He then introduced Cardinal Gibbons, 
who spoke feelingly of his own devotion to the League, and described what a 
great interest the Holy Father had manifested in its success in his recent in- 
terview, and with what joy and pleasure he had written, at the Cardinal’s 
request, the special brief of commendation which he held in his hand, repeat- 
ing, as he delivered it, the words of Pius IX,, ‘‘This idea comes from Heaven, 
I am convinced the Church needs it.”’ 

The letter of the Pope was then read by the Secretary of the Congress, 
Rev. Mitchell of Brooklyn, and His Eminence being called away by other 
duties, left the chair to Bishop Maes. Letters of congratulation were then 
read from Rev. Kuenzle, General Director of the League in Germany, Rev. 
Quirmbach, General Director of India, Rev. Kresa, General Director of 
Austria, and a cable from Mgr. Wiilemsen, Rector of the American College, 
Louvain. The Rt. Rev. Rector Keane then graciously extended the hospi- 
tality of the Catholic University of America to the delegates, after which the 
regular order of business was taken up. 

The Rev. E. R. Dyer, D. D., 8. 8., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
read a very solid paper on ‘“‘The Place of the Holy Eucharist in the Divine 
Plan of Salvation.’’ His lucid exposition of doctrine was closely followed by 
all the delegates. Kev. D. McMahon, D. D., of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, met with a hearty response in his earnest appeal to the love of the 
priest for Jesus Christ in his paper on ‘‘The Holy Eucharist and the Personal 
Life of the Priest.’’ ‘‘The Holy Eucharist and the Ministry of the Priest,’ 
furnished the Rev. D. F. Feehan, of Fitchburg, Mass., with ample material 
for an eloquent plea for zeal and thirst for souls in the daily ministrations of 
the priest to his people. 

This first session was brought to an end by an invitation to the hour's 
adoration in the evening at 8 p. m. Several Archbishops and Bishops and 
some two hundred priests, besides a numerous congregation of the laity, as- 
sembled at St. Patrick’s Church, the beauties of which were enhanced by a 
brilliant display of electric lights. The touching tribute of adoration was 
brought to an end by solemn benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, at which 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Elder, assisted by Rev. Bede Maler, O. 8S. B., and 
Rev. Pitre, C. S. 8., of Montreal, officiated. 


SECOND SESSION. 
The second session was promptly called to order at 9.30 A. M., by Bishop- 
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Maes, and Rev. J. F. Foley, of St. Louis, read a pointed and practical paper 
on the ‘‘ Manner of Promoting Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament among the 
People.’’ He ket his critical clerical audience on the gu? vive to the end. 
Rev. Dr. Stafford kindly read the Rev. Dr. Heuser’s (of St. Charles Seminary, 
Philadelphia,) paper on ‘‘The Manner of Preparing (a) Children and (0) 
Adults for their First Holy Communion and of Grounding them in an Abiding 
Devotion to the Most Blessed Sacrament.’’ The sure doctrine and eminent 
practical sense of the editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review was well 
brought out by the accomplished reader. Rev. Brinkmeyer’s (of St. Gregory’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati,) paper on ‘‘The Priests’ Eucharistic League,’ was 
lucid and to the point; it will gain many new members to our dear associa- 
tion. In his own characteristic way Rev. Walter Elliott, C. 8. P., of New 
York, discoursed interestingly and effectively on ‘‘ How the Real Presence 
makes Converts,’’ and brought the long morning session to a close. On their 
way to luncheon, tendered by the University to the delegates, the members of 
the Congress were photographed in a group on the steps of McMahon Hall. 

The afternoon session of Thursday, October 8d, was opened with a valua- 
ble paper on ‘‘ The Holy Eucharist in the Eastern Church.’”’ The venerable 
Maronite missionary, Rev. Joseph Yazbeck, held the best attention of the 
Congress and brought the series of papers toa close. The essays were pub- 
lished by the Catholic Book Exchange, New York (Congregation of St. Paul 
the Apostle), together with the proceedings of the Congress, and must com- 
mand the attention of both clergy and laity. They are of a very high order 
of excellence. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstmann, of Cleveland, then read a report of the good 
work done by the Tabernacle Society of Philadelphia, and the like organiza- 
tion of Washington found an eloquent representative in the genial Rector, 
Bishop Keane. Rev. Timothy Vaeth, O. S. B., of Minnesota, then called the 
attention of the Congress to the Archconfraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
for the Poor Souls, and Very Rev. Bush, V. G., of Pittsburg, followed him 
with an expression of the feelings of the Priests’ Eucharistic League towards 
the President of the Congress. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the University for its generous hospitality, 
and the Committee on Resolutions having been called upon, its report was 
unanimously adopted without discussion. Bishop Maes, of Covington, then 
expressed his thanks to the members of the Congress, and declared the First 
Eucharistic Congress adjourned, the second to be called at the option of the 
Hierarchy of the United States. 

It has been deemed wise to delay for some time the constitution of perma- 
nent committees, and satisfactory arrangements having been made to cover 
the expenses of the Congress, no report of the Financial Committee was called 
for. 

The procession with the Blessed Sacrament, which immediately followed 
the closing of the Congress, was a very edifying feature of the historic gather- 
ing. The Most Rev. Apostolic Delegate carried our Dear Lord through the 
beautiful University grounds, preceded by the long array of students, priests, 
Bishops, Archbishops and Cardinal, each carrying a burning taper in his 
hand. Benediction was imparted from the summit of the McMahon Hall 
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entrance, where a fine temporary altar had been erected, and the chanting 
throng of priests then wended its solemn way back to the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity, where the religious festivities ended with a solemn Te Deum. 

The Carroll Institute, the leading Catholic organization of Washington, 
tendered the Rev. Delegates a reception during the evening of the same day. 

Mr. George Bogus, as president of Carroll Institute, made a brief address 
of welcome to the delegates, and was followed by Hon. D. I. Murphy, Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions, who made the formal address of the evening. Mr. 
Murphy’s remarks were liberally applauded by the assembly. 

‘* Never before in the history of Carroll Institute,’ said Mr. Murphy, 

“has it been honored as it is to-night. Time and again in the years that have 
passed since its organization, men distinguished in the literary, the social and 
the scientific world have been received and welcomed here; illustrious pre- 
lates and princes of the Church have honored us by their presence. But 
those occasions have largely been of a personal character, while this gather- 
ing to-night gives us the privilege of welcoming the consecrated representa- 
tives of the Eucharistic League, an organization whose only object is to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God among men.”’ 

Bishop Maes, as the representative of the Congress, responded, saying 
that the League was glad it had chosen Washington and the Catholic Uni- 
versity as the meeting place for the first Congress of Priests, and that he 
hoped before long there would be another Congress to which both priests and 
laity would be admitted as delegates. 

The Cardinal then introduced the Most Rev. Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
who eloquently discoursed on the influence of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
upon the people, their customs, their acts, and their lives. 

The Priests’ Eucharistic League has every reason to thank God for the 
success which attended this first official recognition of a movement to restore 
to Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of His love the kingdom of the hearts of 
men, which nothing can now interfere with. This first Congress is the enter- 
ing wedge into the souls of priests, the spark from the altar, which is to burst 
into flame in the ready hearts of the Catholic laity. Let us, already now, sys- 
tematically prepare for the next Congress, which will begin the practical 
application of the principles laid down at this first gathering of the priests of 
God. The Director General will soon appeal to the zeal and good-will of all. 
In the meantime, let us pray incessantly and during our hours’ adoration lov- 
ingly sigh that the Eucharistic reign of Jesus Christ may come upon the 
earth, adveniat regnum tuum ; so that our beloved country may become one 
fold under one true Shepherd, worshipping the one true God at the same altar 
where Jesus Christ is enthroned as the King of the World, to be the God of 
the nation and the one Redeemer of heaven’s freemen. 


Gifts to the Libraries and Museums. 


His EMINENCE FRANCIS CARDINAL SATOLLI : 

A seal. or printing mark, used by the Incas previous to the Conquest 
of Mexico by the Spanish; this very rare and unique specimen was 
found in the ruins of the palaces at Metla, near Oaxaca.—A medal 
commemorative of the consecration of the Cathedral of Philadel- 
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phia, June, 1890.—A medal commemorative of the Episcopal Jubilee 
of His Holiness Leo XIII., 1893.—A medal presented by the New 
York World to Mgr. Fr. Satolli on the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary of its foundation.—A plaster cast of His Highness Leo XIII., 
by C. M. Curtice.—Life of Father Hecker, by Father W. Elliott. 
Illustrated History of the United States Mint. Dessalines, by W. 
Edgar Easton.—S. Doctrinae thomisticae studii utilitas demonstrata, 
A. M. Lépicier, O. 8. M.—The Martyrs of New Mexico, by J. H. 
Defouri.—Loyalty to Church and State.—On the way to Rome and 
how two brothers got there, by Will. Richards.—The Roman Court, 
by Rev. Peter A. Baart.— Viaggio pittorico dellaeToscana, 3 vols. in 
fol., profusely illustrated; Firenze, 1801. Sixty views of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


His EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS: 
Erhard Weigel, Speculum terrae, in 4°, 1665. 


TuE Rieut REVEREND Rector: 
Congrés Scientifique des Catholiques; Bruxelles, 1894. 


Census OFFICE: 

Eleventh Census, 1890.—Report on the Manufacturing Industries of the 
United States.—Report on Transportation Business in the United 
States.—Report on Wealth, Debt and Taxation in the United States. 

U. S. GroLoaicaL Survey: 

Monographs, vols. 23 and 24.—Bulletins, No. 118-123.—Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, 1893.—Folios 1-19 of the Geological 
Atlas of the United States. 

Tue U. 8. DeranrMEeNtT oF AGRICULTURE : 

2 vols. and 21 pamphlets. 

Tue SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION : 

Proceedings of the U. 8. National Museum, vol. XVII.—Report of the 

Board for 1892-’83. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library.—Calendar of the Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Jefferson, Washington, Department of State, 
1894.—Index to the Calendar of the Correspondence of James Madi- 
son, ibid, 1895.—Supplement to No. 4, 1895. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: Office of the Secretary. 

22 pamphlets. 

THE Navy DEPARTMENT : Office of the Nautical Almanac. 

Astronomical Papers, vol. VI, part 2; vol. VII, p. 1, 2. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF CANADA : 
The Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1896. 
THE DUKE DE Lovsat : 

Dr. Ed. Seler, Wandmalereien von Mitla (Mexico).—Gabriel Marcel, Re- 
productions de cartes et de globes relatifs 4 la decouverte de |’ Améri- 
que.—Atlas in fol., and 1 vol. in 4° of text. 
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Mr. C.*P. Ciark, librarian of Surgeon General’s Office : 
Vol. XVI and last of the Index Catalogue, also Alphabetical List, 
vols. I to XVI. 


Rev. H. G. Ganss, Carlisle, Pa.: 
A Hindostani MS. on sandal wood, dating probably from the sixteenth 
century. 
Mrs. Mary Fouuier, librarian of the Department of the Interior: 
74 volumes of reports and 27 maps. 
Mr. SHerManyArent, Washington, D. C.: 
One copy each of Corpus Juris Canonici (2 vols. in 4°) and Corpus Juris 
Civilis (2 vols. in 4°). 
Rev. Joun J. Donerty, Honesdale, Pa.: 
Ben. Jonson’s Works, 1 vol.—Abélard’s and Héloise’s Works, 1 vol. 
Calmet’s Prolegomenaetdissertationes. S. Bernardi opera.—-Drexelius’ 
Nicetas and Trismegistus Christianus.—Exploration from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific, 5 vols in 4°, and 40 vols. of Reviews. 


Rev. J. H. Duaa@an (deceased), Waterbury, Conn.: 
180 vols, on different branches of ecclesiastical sciences. 
Tue*FReNcH GOVERNMENT, through M. Patendtre, Ambassador of France: 
Rapports sur |’Exposition Internationale de Chicago, 1893 (continua- 
tion), 6 vols. in 4°. 
We have received the following books with the compliments of the 
authors: 


GoopwIn SmitH : The United States, Specimens of Political History. Bay 
Leaves.—Specimens of Greek Tragedy, 2 vols.—A Trip to England. 


Rev. James L. Mreannr: Christ’s Kingdom on Earth, 1 vol.—The Religions 
of the World, 1 vol.—Teaching Truth by Signs and Ceremonies, 1 
vol. The Seven Gates of Heaven, 1 vol.—Man the Mirror of the 
Universe, 1 vol.—The Agreement of Science and Religion, 1 vol. 
The author has also presented the original MSS. of these works. 


A. TanquErey, D. D., Synopsis Theologiae dogmaticae, Vol. IT. 
E. Dusiancuy, 8S. M., De Axiomate: extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. 


We have also received a number of useful works from Mr. James V. HEALy, 
159 Wickoff St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and from other friends of the Uni- 
versity. 


The University of Louvain.—The following letter from the Right Rever- 
end Rector of Louvain to our Eminent Chancellor James Cardinal Gibbons, 
exhibits once more the intimate and cordial relationship which exists between 
the Catholic University of America and the admirable institution which the 
faith, zeal, and generosity of the Catholics of Belgium have established as a 
model for all future schools of the kind. It did not need this warm expres- 
sion of good-will to inform us of the sympathy of the professors and students 
of Louvain; nevertheless the eloquent words of Mgr. Abbeloos sink deeply 
into our memories, never to be forgotten, so illustrative are they of the duties 
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and opportunities of Catholics in the actual intellectual condition of the 
world: 


Your EMINENCE ! 


Six years ago, when the Bishops of the United States under the august 
patronage of the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, laid the foundations of the 
new University at Washington, and inaugurated its career, their enterprise 
met with universal approbation throughout the Catholic world. We were 
among the first to join in this concert of sympathetic expressions. While, 
indeed, it seemed to us that this event was the crowning of a century replete 
with the vigorous and vital achievements of the Church confided to your 
vigilant care, the nascent centre of studies appeared also as the germ of new 
activities, and the harbinger of a future still more prosperous and brilliant. 
By the labors and the fame of its professors and by the success of its stu- 
dents the Faculty of Theology has won, in a brief space of time and in a 
glorious manner, a right to the admiration of its elders in the same branch of 
studies, and compelled the attention of non-Catholic savants. We remember 
that only very recently it gave a decisive evidence of vitality by celebrating 
the promotion of two of its students to the dignity of Doctor of Theology. 

Nevertheless, the plans of Your Eminence and the other founders of the 
University had hitherto received but a partial execution; other Faculties were 
destined to centre about that of Theology, with the study and teaching of the 
profane sciences as their object. It was just that at Washington, as else- 
where, all the branches of human knowledge should be brought together in 
harmonious contact, and that your University should become a monument of 
the generous initiative and the eulightened faith of the Catholic citizens of 
the United States of America. It was the duty of our American brethren, and 
it will forever remain an honor to them that they did so, to profit by the public 
liberty which they enjoy, in order to prove by their deeds that the Church, 
whose mission is to guide humanity to its final destiny, knows also how to uti- 
lize every opening that leads thereto, that she appreciates the legitimate aspira- 
tions and the needs of the generations confided to her care, and that to-day 
as formerly, in the New world as in the Old, she will not and cannot allow her- 
self to be outstripped in any movement toward higher spheres. 

Your Eminence! thisis the profound meaning which we see in the erection 
of the two new Faculties of Philosophy and the Social Sciences in the Catho- 
lic University of America. To the glory of our own times we willingly pro- 
claim that never was the human mind so universally and so ardently applied 
to the study of nature and of man. The laws which govern the actions of 
the forces of matter and the development of life in all its manifestations, 1s 
well as those which govern the evolution of human society, are studied witt 
a zeal and a success that overshadow all the efforts which past centuries put 
forth, and all those labors which prepared the way for this splendid flowering 
of all the powers of genius. What marvels do we see on all sides,—what appli- 
cation of the knowledge that the researches of learned men have accumulated! 
Such progress is not the apanage of any race or climate; it is the product of 
Christian civilization, and flourishes only where Christianity has created its 
fecund works, and preached those doctrines which break the shackles of 
the spirit, and established its institutions pregnant with promise of all good 
good to mankind. 

The Catholic Church has always blessed and encouraged these noble en- 
terprises of human intelligence. When European society was still in embryo 
she was the initiator of similar undertakings, as those universities will bear 
witness which stand on the borderland between a period of darkness and the 
aurora of a new day whose brilliant sun shall never more descend. Religion 
breathed into them the spirit of life, and they never ceased to prosper while 
under her benign egis. Nor has the Church ever abandoned those glorious 
traditions of the Middle Ages. Unceasingly her pontiffs and bishops have 
provoked and favored on all sides, and within the measure of their power, 
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the cultivation of human sciences. Nor couldit be otherwise. Holding from 
above the mission to teach respect for and worship of Truth, she is conscious 
that all truths have a right to our homage, since in whatever direction our 
researches come across them, they are still but the scattered rays of the In- 
create Truth; since ail the sciences are but the partial reflections of that 
Infinite Wisdom which has ordered all things. If it be true that the heavens 
tell the glory of the Creator, it is the special duty of human science to act as the 
organ of this voice of Nature. If it be true that under the guidance of the 
Church founded by Jesus Christ human society shares the blessings of the 
immortal promises, it devolves upon human science to promulgate the mate- 
rial conditions of ‘their stability and their progressive betterment. Through- 
out the infinite variety of the domain it explores science has only to pursue 
its way loyally, to perfect without other pre-occupation, its methods and means 
of investigation, in order to become, in an independent manner, the echo of 
the religious conscience of humanity. 

Your Eminence! it will be eternally an honor for American Catholics that 
they have listened in all docility to the voice of their chief pastors, and have 
understood what their time and their country demanded from their faith and 
their generosity. They have exhibited at Washington a magnificent evidence 
of the inexhaustible fecundity of that Church whose devoted and courageous 
sons they are. Henceforth the Catholic University of America has taken its 
definite place in the scientific world; the faculties of Philosophy and Social 
Sciences will keep step with the Faculty of Theology, whose strength has 
already been tested. May they be rivals in activity and success in every 
branch of learned investigation, and in the glorification of our faith! Vivat, 
Crescat, Floreat Universitas Catholica Americana ! 

Your Eminence! as Rector of a University which is the elder sister of 
that placed under your august patronage, and governed with admirable tact 
by an illustrious and eloquent prelate rejoice in giving utterance to these sen- 
timents, and in expressing these hopes and good wishes. We are proud at 
Louvain of the sympathy of our American brethren, and it is under the em- 


pire of a sentiment of cordial union that I offer to Your Eminence the per- 
sonal homage of my profound respect. 


J. ABBELOOS, 
Rector of the University of Louvain. 
Louvain, October 12, 1895. 


Schools of Philosophy and the Social Sciences. 


In the October number a full account was given of the public ceremonies 
attending the opening of these schools. Immediately after the termination 
of the ceremonies the professors and students entered upon their work. Classes 
were formed and instruction was commenced, and in spite of the difficulties 
created by the necessity of meeting and providing for the innumerable emergen - 
cies incidental to the establishment of so vast an enterprise, the session clos- 
ing with the Christmas holidays was most fruitful in labor and accomplish- 
ment. The following tabulated catalogue of instructors and students, show- 
ing the courses of study offered by the former and taken by the latter, will 
but exhibit the educational advantages already presented by these schools and 
the extent to which they have been made available to those for whom they 
were designed: 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THREE KEYS TO THE CAMERA DELLA SEGNATURA of the Vatican. By 
Eliza Allen Starr. Chicago, 1895. Published by theauthor. Large folio, 
pp. 78, with eight full page plates. 

The American book artist is rapidly becoming, in some respects already 
is, the master workman in his craft. Some years ago any elegant specimen of 
bookmaking was sure to have come from the presses of England or France ; 
but we are rapidly changing all that, and now every twelve-month brings us 
from our domestic ateliers fresh gems of the lovely book art to fascinate the 
fancy and charm the eye, not only of the bibliophile, but of all who enjoy 
taste, elegance, grace and proportion in the higher products of human handi- 
work. Books are the children of our brain, and there is a certain just reason- 
ableness to the affection with which we clothe them in all the finery that 
imagination can suggest or human skill produce. And the instinct is not 
new, at least in Christian circles, for beautifully executed books have been a 
Christian passion from the days of the Roman lady friends of St. Jerome down 
to the lovely breviaries and hour-books of the Cinquecento, with their deli- 
catest parchment, their loveliest miniatures, and their daintiest finish—so that 
even the gravity of prayer and divine service was touched off with a certain 
nameless grace and distinction that hid away the asperities of the spiritual 
struggle. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the ‘‘ Three Keys of the Camera della 
Segnatura of the Vatican”’ is the most beautiful and dignified specimen of 
the bookmaker’s art that has yet appeared from our American presses. Its 
great folio size, its heavy American hand-made Deckle edge soft tinted paper, 
its generous broad margins, the almost perfect typography, and the very deli- 
cate sky-blue and gold of the binding, make it a desirable possession merely 
as a work of art, or as an ornament to the library table, But there is more 
than technical elegance to this latest volume from the gifted pen of Miss 
Starr. It contains eight very faithful fac simile reproductions in excellent 
half-tone photographs of the four famous Vatican frescoes of Theology, 
Poetry, Jurisprudence and Philosophy—those earliest and greatest of the 
Roman masterpieces of Raphael. Each of these subjects is reproduced twice 
in the old Council Hall or Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican—once in 
a circular allegorical figure on the ceiling, and once in a great composition on 
the corresponding wall space beneath. One of these compositions, that of 
Jurisprudence, contains only allegorical figures ; the other three are crowded 
with historical personages, and it is chiefly to explain the latter three frescoes 
that Miss Starr has composed her admirable guide. This she has done by re- 
producing them a second time in outline sketch, and then numbering and 
naming each figure in the great concourse. The accompanying text eluci- 
dates still more the meaning of the fresco, the reason of the grouping, and the 
history of the individuals whom the divine artist so endowed with a second 
immortality. Altogether these pages offer a rare treat to the eye and the 
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mind. It is not difficult to meet with engravings of these splendid compost- 
tions, especially those fine specimens from the old Calcografia Pontificia near 
the Acqua Trevi ; but it is rare to find a key to them, and this deficiency is 
now sufficiently relieved by the text of Miss Starr’s work. Her elucidation is 
based upon the lectures of the art connoisseur and historian Caesare Dandolo, 
upon several modern works, such as ‘“‘ St. Thomas of Aquin,’’ by Archbishop 
Vaughan, ‘‘ The Gods in Greece,’’ by Mr. Louis Dyer, and upon the private 
researches and suggestions of learned friends. So much she tells us in her 
introduction ; but her friends and admirers know that she draws largely upon 
her own long experience, trained instincts, subtle and accurate feeling, no less 
than upon a religious heart and a life-long devotion to the masterpieces of 
Christian art—a devotion which is in itself a gradual but thorough enlighten- 
ment and a compenetration, as it were, with all that is most personal and most 
effective in the artist’s work. 

Raphael was the flower of the Renaissance, as perfectly and naturally its 
fruit as the olive and the grape are the outgrowth of Italian soil. In him all 
its art longings, somewhat thin and starveling before, found their full and 
fresh blossoming. Before him there was art, beautiful, touching, pious, but 
since Giotto and Cimabue no genius had come to unlock all the secrets, to un- 
cover all the sources of inspiration, and to leave a long line of personal 
achievements as bewildering examples to the remotest posterity, and absolute 
models to those disciples who cared to climb the rugged heights which genius 
had so lightly scaled. A thousand years had witnessed the gradual loss of 
the masterpieces of antiquity. But one generation saw Italy covered with 
masterpieces, many of which equalled and even surpassed the best efforts of 
Greek genius. They were the outcome of an exalted Catholicism, which laid 
hold, in its large and intelligent liberalism, on all that was good and worthy 
of imitation in the past of art, which listened to the new voices that were 
abroad and took note of their utterances, and which, by prophetic instinct, 
foresaw that the psychological moment was at hand for the fixing of religious 
types, and the consequent spiritual formation of long ages to come. It is not 
the Greek sculptor Michael Angelo who was the true prophet of this art revo- 
lution. For many reasons Catholicism has greater leanings toward the pic- 
torial art, and so it was the Christian painter Raphael, who best embodied in 
himself the artistic emotions, fancies and impulses of his time, and left 
Christian art thoroughly transformed, newly efficient, with aims and spirit, 
models and rules, that it never before had, at least so abundantly and so con- 
sciously. 

In Miss Starr’s book we have a specimen of interpretation of the great 
master, an unlocking of that rich symbolism which Catholicism has so gen- 
erously nurtured and cherished from the day when its only field was the low 
tufa vault of a catacomb to the hour when it spread its triumphant wings and 
soared to the most glorious spaces that the brain of man has ever imagined 
for the housing of its artistic creations. These incomparable frescoes are & 
theology in themselves, and no better service could be rendered the young 
ladies of a convent or the students of a college than to explain to them in de- 
tail the composition of the Disputa or the meaning of the allegorical figures 
that entrance every visitor to that marvelous suite of halls in the Vatican. 
Would that Miss Starr took up the Madonnas of the master, and gave us a 
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splendid folio constructed on the same lines as this really superb specimen of 
bookmaking! Like Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, Raphael is one of those 
rare men whose career is endless instruction, and whose deeds are well-springs 
of inspiration to all mankind, while they are a crowning glory of the religion 
which they helped to illustrate. 

It is a pity that the learned summary of the best modern studies on these 
frescoes, just published by Dr. Pastor in the third volume of his History of 
the Papacy (pp. 772-785) appeared too late to be utilized by Miss Starr. It 
would have added a new charm to her book if she could have worked into it 
the results of the labors of such art critics and savants as Mintz, Springer, 
Kraus, Cozza-Luzi, Grimm, Thiersch, Hettinger, Plattner, Bole and others. 


Fractio Panis, Die aelteste Darstellung des Eucharistischen Opfers in der 
‘Capella Greca,’’ entdeckt und erlauetert von Joseph Wilpert, mit 17 
Tafeln und 20 Abbildungenim Text. Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Frei- 
burg in Breisgau; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1895; fol. pp. IX-140; net 
cloth, $6.25. 

In his last days, De Rossi was very much busied with the excavation of 
the Catacomb of Saint Priscilla, on the Via Salaria Nuova, and the most 
thrilling pages of his “ Bullettino’’ were devoted to an account of the prog- 
ress he made. Many of the details were also published in the compte-rendu 
of the late Catholic Scientific Congress at Brussels, and in various archeolog- 
ical journals,—enough to convince the learned world that we were entering 
upon a new phase of discovery that might equal, and even surpass, the work 
done in the Catacombs of Saint Callixtus and Saint Domitilla. The master 
died without incorporating the description of Saint Priscilla into his monu- 
mental work, ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea.” But he left several trained disciples, men 
who had walked for years in his footsteps, and to whom he had made familiar 
not only the fields of labor, but also the methods, principles, instruments by 
which they were to be made yield up their mysteries. Armellini, Marucchi, 
and Stevenson have for years been household names to the ploddersin Christian 
Archeology. Of late a German savant domiciled at Rome, Dr. Joseph Wil- 
pert, has come steadily to the front as a scientific observer and describer of 
the ancient Christian life, suck as it has left an impress upon the walls of that 
network of wonderful underground cities which successively served the early 
Christian community as cemeteries, churches, places of refuge, and memorial 
chapels of their martyred dead. Excellent studies on the Principles of Chris- 
tian Archxology, the Paintings of the Catacombs and their Ancient Copies, 
the Consecrated Virgins in the Primitive Church, have given him a right to 
a place in the foremost rank of the younger workers in the province of critical 
archeology. Dr. Wilpert is well equipped for his work. He adds to a good 
classical formation, an ever-increasing knowledge of the topography of the 
ancient Christian monuments, a considerable familiarity with the patristic 
literature that bears upon the latter, a great skill in detecting and deciphering 
frescoes where former seekers least suspected them. In this he is aided by 
a very sharp natural vision, a gift by no means to be despised when one 
works in the bowels of the earth. If his former labors gave a splendid 

omise, the one before us bears out the hopes centered upon him, and makes 
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us rejoice that so useful a talent continues to find the archeological field de- 
lightful and instructive. 

Among the subterraneous chambers of the Cemetery of Priscilla, that 
known as the ‘‘ Capella Greca,’’ from two minium-colored Greek inscriptions, 
easily maintained until lately the first place in general interest. It is an 
arched chamber, oblong in shape, some forty feet long by ten feet wide. the 
short nave ending in a small double choir or sanctuary, apsidal in form and 
arched like the nave. This mortuary chapel, for such it was, is connected 
with the upper world by a long atrium, on either side of which are sepulchral 
chapels, and from the centre of which a staircase leads one to the open air. 

Many paintings on the walls of the little chamber were well known in 
the past, and formed the delight of the ciceroni, both great and little,—the 
Three Youths in the Fiery Furnace, the three scenes from the story of Susanna, 
the Healing of the Palsied Man, Moses striking the Rock, the decorative sub- 
jects of the Four Seasons, the Adoration of the Magi. Dr. Wilpert suspects, 
with good reasons, that there was once on the roof of the nave a realistic 
fresco of Baptism. 

Hitherto no one had ever imagined that the flat surface of the arch which 
separated the nave from the main apsidal space was decorated with paintings. 
It was covered with a deposit of stalactite and dirt, the sweating of the upper 
earth during centuries. Could so large and appropriate a space have been 
left unembellished in an elegant chapel which some rich Christian family had 
evidently prepared for its own use, not unlike, e. g., the Corsini and Borghese 
chapels of a later date? Dr. Wilpert thought not, and after much trouble 
succeeded in removing to a great extent the coat of stalactite and mold which 
covered the original surface. He was rewarded by the discovery of the fol- 
lowing frescoes: Daniel between two lions, in the background a palace; Abra- 
ham in the act of sacrificing Isaac, the Resurrection of Lazarus in two groups, 
and directly over the apse, a banquet scene, the most important of all, whose 
description is the motif of the present work, which borrows its title, ‘‘ Fractio 
Panis,” or The Breaking of the Bread, from the eucharistic character that 
Dr. Wilpert rightly ascribes to this valuable fresco. We adapt for our readers 
the page in which Wilpert himself describes this wniewm in early Christian 
art. The banqueters are six in number (among them a female), and are 
seated, after the manner of antiquity, at a semicircular low ‘table. At the 
right end or head of the table (én dextro cornu), but on the outside, is seated 
upon a low stool a bearded man, who is breaking bread with his hands. This 
is the president of the little band, the zpozarws, who gives the food to the 
six others. He alone wears a beard, a sign which shows, coupled with his 
position, that the artist meant to distinguish him from the others, and to lend 
him a certain age and dignity. At his feet isa large double-handled drinking 
cup; on the table before him are two plates, one containing two fishes, and 
the other five loaves; elsewhere on the table are seven baskets quite filled with 
loaves, four at the right and three at the left end of the table. The attitude 
of the president shows that he is really breaking bread, and not elevating it, 
for the accurate photograph of the scene shows that the arms are not bent 
upwards, but stretched out stiffly, and the upper part of the body is bent, 
slightly forward, while the head inclines backward a little. Thus the artist 
meant to represent literally the miraculous Feeding of the Multitude. This 
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was done, as the Scriptures tell us, with two fishes and five loaves, and the 
remains of the feast were gathered into baskets. Nor can there be any doubt 
about the symbolical character of the scene. We know that all Christian 
antiquity looked onthe multiplication of the loaves and fishes as a type of 
the eucharistic banquet, i. e., of Holy Communion. One might almost see 
this in the very chapter of St. John which relates the fact, for the relation of 
the miracle is immediately followed by the “ hard discourse ’’ in which Christ 
promises us His Body and Blood as food and drink necessary for entrance 
into life eternal. I find very appropriate the citations of Wilpert from Origen 
(Comment, in Matth., tom. X., § 25) and from St. Ambrose (De Virginibus> 
ILI. 1), in which the relations of type and fulfillment is maintained between 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes and the Holy Communion. 

From the numerous eucharistic monuments Wilpert selects two as illus- 
trations of the ancient Christian sentiment, otherwise well known to us from 
literary and traditional sources. They area fresco from an Alexandrine cata- 
comb of the fourth century, and an ivory pyxis (now at Leghorn) of the 
same date. In both the multiplication of the loaves and fishes and the bless- 
ing of loaves and fishes by Christ are juxtaposed in a most significant way. 
Wilpert further justifies the name of the fresco and the title-page of his book 
by showing from I. Cor. X. 16; Acts, II. 42, 46; XX. 7, and from the Doc- 
trine of the Twelve Apostles (Diaché, c. 14, ed. Funk, p. clxx.) that Break- 
ing of Bread was the terminus technicus for the eucharistic banquet up to the 
beginning of the second century. Tertullian (de Corona, c. 3) is evidence 
that the Christians received the Eucharist from the hands of the president 
(qui praesidet) of the assembly, and from no other, thus bearing out the 
teaching of his earlier fellow-Christian, St. Justin, about the ‘‘ president of 
the brethren” (8 zposat@s tHy adedga@v), Apol. I. c. 65-67. 

We have, therefore, another liturgical fresco to add to the respectable 
list of such paintings recovered from the catacombs. This time, indeed, it is 
a very ancient one, for Dr. Wilpert places its composition as early as the first 
half of the second century, relying partly on the acknowledged age of cer- 
tain portions of the Cemetery of Priscilla and partly on certain intrinsic argu- 
ments, which are too minute and special to describe here. 

If we have any fault to find with the finely executed work it is that the 
subordinate title, ‘the oldest representation of the Eucharistic Sacrifice,” 
promises rather more than can be directly and scientifically proved from the 
fresco itself. No doubt it is all that the author claims for it, but the convic- 
tion rests to a large extent on the literary proofs which he furnishes in a later 
chapter. For the rest, this mutual help afforded to one another by monumental 
and literary sources, and the consequent fulness and moral satisfactoriness of 
evidence are among the positive gains of the new historical school of Catholic 
archeologists. 

The sepulchres and other frescoes of the ‘* Capella Greca’’ are described 
at length by Dr. Wilpert, and a connected illustration of the entire cycle of 
frescoes is given by him. At the end he draws a number of fully warranted 
archeological conclusions, and describes some ancient but not very widely 
known monumental references to the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
é. g. on a tavertine sarcophagus, on the slate cover of a loculus, on two clay 
lamps from Salona, etc. The epigraphical study on inscriptions selected 
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from the atrium of the chapel and the adjoining chambers, and a refutation 
of a very weak and fanciful misinterpretation of the famous Epitaph of Aber- 
cius, close the volume. We recommend it warmly to every lover of Chris- 
tian art, and hope that the author will not cease from the production of such 
valuable monographs, even though their material success be not overgreat, 
and correspond perhaps but poorly to the minute pains and the infinite pati- 
ence spent upon their construction. 


Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, Sein Leben und Seine Werke, von Stephan 
Beissel, 8S. J. Mit vier Tafeln und vierzig Abbildungenim Text. 4°, pp. 
ix.-95. Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau; B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo.; net, $2.75. 

Fr. Beissel may not be so well known to American readers, but his name 
is not unfamiliar on the European Continent to the lovers of Christian art. 
His writings on the miniatures of the Vatican manuscripts, the building-art 
in the Middle Ages, the relics of the saints in the same epoch, etc., are indus- 
trious studies, written with painstaking conscientiousness and accuracy. In 
the volume before us he treats the artistic life of Guido Pietri del Mugello, 
the glorious Tuscan artist known to men and angels as Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole (1387-1455). In these pages we are led from the little hamlet 
under the shadow of the fortress of Vicchio, to the Dominican convent on 
the olive-clad, gently swelling slopes of Fiesole above Val d’Arno, where 
the young Guido and his brother entered as novices in 1408, while the famous 
Johannes Dominici, though from a distance, still governed the little commu- 
nity, and instilled into all its members a spirit of pure love, of total disinter- 
estedness, and complete abandonment of self into the hands of God. Political 
causes drove the brethren for a while from the calm, sweet seclusion of their 
convent, and they took the road of exile, so often trodden by the men of 
Florence. Cortona was the scene of their new life for some years, and here 
Brother Angelico began his long career as a painter in the service of God. 
The exile over, he returned to Fiesole with his brethren, and thenceforth 
spent his gentle, blameless life between that city and Florence, with the ex- 
ception of a few years at Rome and a brief stay at Orvieto, in the former of 
which he painted the lovely frescoes of the Vatican Chapel for Nicholas V., 
and in the latter four sections of the roof of the Cappella Nuova. In eight 
chapters Fr. Beissel describes the best known works of the master: his ‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’’ his ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ his “Madonna of the Flax Mer- 
chant,” his frescoes in the cloisters and cells of San Marco at Florence, his 
“Coronation and Espousals of the Blessed Virgin,’’ his ‘‘Flight into Egypt,” 
the ‘“‘Scourging of Christ,’ and several other themes in whose execution the 
Angelical reached a height never surpassed by later generations, Peace and 
contemplation; loving, silent adoration; a mystic immersion of self in the vast 
ocean of the divine being: a natural kinship with all that was tender, innocent 
and charming in the traditional types of ecclesiastical art; a soul transfigured 
by ceaseless preoccupation with other-world thoughts, ideals and longings; an 
eye’and an imagination dead to all that was coarse and earthly, but highly 
sensitive to every impulse that trembled in from above; a spirit saturated with 
celestial harmony and joy, and keenly alive to the simplicity and unity and 
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fullness of the divine life.—such are some of the traits in the life of Fra An- 
gelico as his works reveal him to us. He has not the Titanic strength and 
the creative force of Michael Angelo, nor the matchless coloring, the inef- 
fable grace of Raphael. They are the sublime masters who open to all the 
gates of a new world ; he was the last in a long line of Western painters who 
refined and idealized the traditional art of Christendom, and brought man- 
kind to the very gates of paradise with the strange magic of a brush and a 
few pigments. Fra Angelico is the heir of Giotto and Cimabue, of Simone 
Martini and Taddeo Bartoli, of Ottaviano Nelli, of Duccio, and the other 
masters of the mystic school. In him is found their various skill, and he was 
the last who allowed himself to be dominated and swept upward by the pow- 
erful Catholicism of his art. Thenceforth there were Christian artists, and 
glorification of Christian ideals and history, but paganism largely compen- 
sated herself for the enforced exclusion of a thousand years, and soon the in- 
finite Catholic grace, love and tenderness of the Sienna school were airy dreams 
of the past, inopportune apotheoses of the spirit and its fine eagerness for the 
world beyond the grave. Henceforth the body shall enter upon its rights, and 
despised matter shall again throne within the imaginations of men, and color 
and form, and motion and noise, shall be everywhere visible and audible, and 
the reign of self shall be inaugurated. He was a child of the times of the 
Renaissance, but he did not bow the knee before Baal; he remained one of 
the ‘‘ Spirituals,’’ a mediseval man in his religion and his art, owning kinship 
with such as Jacopone da Todi and Thomas 4 Kempis. The magnificence 
and the glamourous splendor of the new awakening in every intellectual pro- 
vince never seduced this pious and steadfast frate from his Catholic ideals in 
life and art asin religion. They are there in his frescoes and canvasses, in 
those immortal works which are the nearest glimpses of paradise that most 
men can hope to enjoy upon earth. He never painted other than sacred sub- 
jects, or at all except in obedience to his superior, and into every painting he 
poured something of his child-like simplicity and intensity of heart, such as 
we see in the ‘‘ Pilgrim Christ’’ of San Marco, or the “‘ Scaling of the Mount 
Celestial’ at Berlin: something of his sorrowful awe mixed with a love at 
once comprehensive and sympathetic, such as we see in the ‘‘ Deposition from. 
the Cross’ or the ‘“‘Scourging’’; something of sacred wonder and pro- 
found joy, such as we see in the ‘‘Coronation of Mary.’’ In Fra Angelico 
Catholic art resembled the hearts of St. Augustine and St. Monica in their 
garden by the sea at Ostia,—for one moment it leaned out beyond the world, 
fastened itself in tremulous joy upon the balustrade of paradise, and was 
thenceforth a transfigured being, whose delight it was to reproduce the noble 
quirings and the sweet symphonies of the angels, the enrollment of happy 
spirits, the tender joys and graces of that city celestial whose light is the 
Lamb. Intellectual pride, material discoveries, excessive wealth, great politi- 
cal changes marked the last half of the fifteenth century, as clearly as they 
mark our own day. In art Fra Angelico was the response of the Catholic 
conscience and in theology Thomas 4 Kempis. Where is our protest, and. 
what efficient form shall it take? 
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Porta Linguarum Orientalium, inchoavit J H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack. Parsiv. Arabic Grammar by Dr. A. Socin. Second English 
edition. Translated from the third German edition by Rev. A. R. 8. 
Kennedy, D. D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh. Pars xvi. 
Chrestomathy of Arabic Prose Pieces, by Dr. R. Briinnow. New York: 
B. Westerman & Co. (now Lemcke & Buechner), 1895. (Respectively 
$1.75 and $2.20.) 


The first English edition of Dr. Socin’s Arabic Grammar was published 
ten years ago, and has been of admirable service to students and to teachers of 
that language. It seemed, indeed, to possess all the requisites of a perfect 
elementary grammar, specially adapted for the use of persons of scholarly 
training who seek to master the elements of a language ina short time. In 
fact, books.of this description cannot, as a rule, receive much enlargement 
without becoming too complete, and consequently burdensome to beginners. 
However, we are glad to note that Dr. Socin in this second English edition has 
succeeded in improving his book considerably, whilst keeping it within the 
limits of an elementary work. The part treating of etymology has been 
purged of several minor inaccuracies, and where possible it has been rearranged 
on & more methodical plan. The syntax, rather brief in the first edition, has 
been greatly enlarged, in view of a chrestomathy much more complete than 
that first published as an appendix to the grammar. The chrestomathy ap- 
pears now as a separate work under the name of Dr. Bruennow, a former 
pupil of Dr. Socin and an Arabic scholar of marked ability. It forms a con- 
tinuation of the grammar. Besides a few texts already published in the first 
English edition of the former work, it contains a well graded selection of 
texts from the Koran, and from the works of various Arabian writers (his- 
torians, fabulists and grammarians). The whole forms a brief yet thorough 
introduction to classical Arabic literature. To the work is added a complete 
vocabulary, a genealogy of the Kureyshites and a chronological table show- 
ing the correspondence of our era with that of the Hegira. A smaller chres- 
tomathy is still appended to the grammar of Dr. Socin. It is arranged to 
illustrate the rules of the grammar, and consists chiefly of exercises for trans- 
lation from Arabic into English and from English into Arabic, and provides, 
as it were, a stepping stone to Dr. Bruennow’s work. We cannot too highly 
recommend these two small volumes to the attention of students of Biblical or 
Semitic literature. It is surprising how few of those in our church realize 
the importance of the Arabic language for certain branches of study. 
Without exaggeration we can say to-day that no one can claim to have mas- 
tered Hebrew, Syriac, Assyrian or any of the Semitic languages, who is not 
familiar at least with the mechanism of Arabic; nor can anyone without at 
least an elementary knowledge of the Arabian prose writers, boast of having 
the key to Western Asia, that inexhaustible treasury of information for Bibli- 
cal and Oriental scholars. We sincerely hope that the two volumes which 
we have just received will stimulate the zeal of those interested in Oriental 
studies. Their moderate price places them within reach of all. Whilst they 
are intended to give only an elementary knowledge, yet they will prove to be 
of invaluable worth even to those wh@seek to become specialists in Arabic, 
because of the strictly scientific plan on which they are conducted. 
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Theorie der geistlichen Beredsamkeit, Academische Vorlesungen von Joseph 
Jungmann, Weiland Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu, Doctor der Theologie 
und ord Professor derselben an der Universitit zu Innspriick. Dritte 
Auflage, Freiburg im Breisgau, Herdersche Verlagshandlung; B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1895. 2 vols. 8°. Net $4.50. 


This work on Sacred Eloquence, containing the lectures delivered by 
Father Jungmann at the University of Innspriick, was first published in 1877. 
A second edition was issued in 1883; the above issue of 1895 is the third edi- 
tion. It is in two octavo volumes, the first containing 606 pages and the 
second 555 pages. We dispose at once of the mechanical part of the work 
with the remark that it is done in that complete, agreeable and endurable 
manner for which the Herders are famous. As to the internal value of these 
lectures no words of ours could be adequate. Here the philosophy of elo- 
quence, profane as well as sacred, is exposed with that profundity and large- 
ness which distinguish the contemporary school of German thinkers. Nor is 
the philosophy all in the abstract, as too frequently happens with some of the 
best German writers. Father Jungmann’s theory is illustrated in all its de- 
tails by selections taken from the great authors, profane and Christian, an- 
cient and modern. So valuable is this work that we regret it has never been 
translated for the use of the English speaking clergy. Perhaps it is too bulky 
to be made a commercial success in an English dress and market. Perhaps 
too it would need to be adapted rather than servilely translated. Though the 
fundamental principles of eloquence must be the same for all nations and 
languages, yet the genius of each tongue demands a particular application of 
the principles. There is a useful and noble task to be done by some one of 
our American priests who is well acquainted with the German and English 
languages in working over the theory of Jungmann into such shape as befits 
the needs of our clergy and the requirements of the American pulpit. 


Hunolt’s Sermons. Vols. xi. and xii. Benziger Bros., 1895. Net, $5.00. 


These two volumes complete this valuable work, the fullest treasury of 
sermons in the English language. The Benzigers have issued the work in 
sets of two volumes, six sets or twelve volumes in all, each set containing 
seventy-six sermons. The first set, vols. I. and II., deals with ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian State of Life;’’ the second, vols. III. and IV., with ‘‘The Bad Christian;’’ 
the third, vols. V. and VI., with ‘‘ The Penitent Christian;’’ the fourth, vols. 
VI. and VIII., with ‘‘ The Good Christian;’’ the fifth, vols. IX. and X., with 
‘The Christian’s Last End;’’ the sixth, vols. XI. and XII., with ‘‘ The 
Christian’s Model.’’ The author, the Rev. Francis Hunolt, was a priest of 
the Society of Jesus and preacher in the Cathedral of Treves, His numerous 
sermons were originally printed in German at Cclogne in 1740. This edition 
in English issued by the Benzigers is a translation from that original German 
edition by the Rev. J. Allen, D. D., Chaplain of the Dominican Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, King Williamstown, and of the Dominican Convent, East 
London, South Africa. It bears the Imprimatur of the Vicar Apostolic of 
the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony, S. A. . 

A lover and student of books, the moment a new work comes to hand, 
goes at once to the last pages of the last volume, if the work be of more than 
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one, and if he find there no index his feeling is one of disappointment. A 
book without an index is of little service in these busy days. The twelfth 
and last volume of Hunolt’s sermons contains no less than three indexes cov- 
ering one hundred pages; alphabetical index of subjects treated in “The 
Christian’s Model,’’ vols. XI. and XII.; general index of all the sermons of 
the whole work for all the Sundays and festivals of the year; general index, 
alphabetical, of the subjects treated in the whole work. This latter is, of 
course, the most valuable; the clerical reader of the BULLETIN sees at a 
glance to what effective account these sermons may be turned. The English 
translation is very well done; the printer’s and the binder’s work is 
worthy of the well-known firm of Benziger Bros. This energetic firm has 
spared neither literary pains nor expense in making of these twelve large 
volumes a real addition of durable worth to every priest’s library, a rich 
treasury of spiritual instructions available for every class of Christians, and 
every matter that concerns practical Catholic life and conduct. We sincerely 
trust that the generosity and confidence of the publishers may be rewarded 
by a sale large enough to repay them for the heavy outlay which so serious 
an enterprise must have exacted. 


Means and Ends of Education. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 

McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1895. 

Although the oratorical qualities show themselves at all times in Bishop 
Spalding’s prose, and the papers that make up this book deserve the name of 
addresses rather than essays, yet the critic, be he ever so transcendental, can- 
not complain that the American essay does not exist in the presence of such 
books as ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life,’’ ‘‘ The Things of the Mind,’ and 
‘*Means and Ends of Education.’’ Bishop Spalding’s is one of the few voices 
in our literature in which the spiritual meaning is clear and distinct. It has 
been said of him that he has all that Emerson had, and more, too. And we 
may, in a measure, agree to this, while objecting to Emerson as a term of 
comparison. Emerson was neither a logician nor a philosopher, but he was 
an uncommonly brilliant sayer of maxims which were largely the result of 
the reflection of Plato and Montaigne upon his mind. By what process these 
maxims took the Emersonian form he does not show us. It is doubtful 
whether he could, and a comparison between his ‘‘ Essay on Friendship ’”’ and 
Bacon’s on the same subject will show the defects on his part, the lack of 
logical method. 

The resemblance between Bishop Spalding’s prose and Emerson’s is 
merely superficial. It is probably a resemblance between their literary man- 
ner rather than any likeness in the processes of thought. Bishop Spalding 
projects the results of thought at you so abruptly that you are at first stirred 
into an opposition which only ceases when you yourself have gone through a 
similar process of thinking. His very abruptness is stimulating; blocks of 
truth are hurled at you in quick succession; you retort in your mind, and 
soon find that the exercise is healthful and convincing. It is the secret of the 
art of expressing oneself in literature, to speak personally. Bishop Spalding 
has it. The poet is apparent in every sentence and the orator in every para- 
graph; and behind all these qualities is the firmness of the mind that can be 
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80 free because it has found certitude. There is no line in ‘‘ Means and Ends 
of Education ’’ that is not inspired by love and justice and duty. In this 
sense, and because of its power of stimulus, the Spalding essay has a thousand 
times more in it than all the papers of Emerson and his imitators ever had. 
“Words,” he says on page 15 in ‘‘Means and Ends of Education,” 
“ which inspire the love of spiritual beauty and noble action cannot be false. 
The consent of the wise places them in the canon. The imperishable goods 
are truth, freedom love and beauty. Valuable alone is that which enriches 
and ennobles life. There are natures for whom the lack of knowledge is as 
painful as the lack of food. They are ahungered and athirst for it, and their 
suffering impels them to ceaseless meditation and study as the only means of 
relief.” To men who feel this he addresses himself, and to them he brings 
the best of what the modern Germans have said. If he is Hegelian he is 
only Hegelian in the sense that he is Kantian. “The good,” he quotes 
from Kant, ‘‘which is not based on the highest moral principle is but empty 
appearance and splendid misery.” And he is Kantian in the sense that he 
takes all the good from the work of these modern and leaves the bad. Natur- 
ally, to us his plea for ‘‘ The Higher Education,’’ the discourse delivered at 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, showing in a masterly manner the 
reasons for the Catholic University of America is most interesting and vital. 
“‘A noble cause,” he writes, as he once said so eloquently, ‘will find or make 
generous hearts. These above all we need, for every kind of existence propa- 


gates itself only by itself. But let us bear in mind that the best teacher is not 
necessarily or often he who knows the most, but he who has most power to 
determine the student to self-activity; for in the end the mind educates itself. 


As distrust is the mark of a narrow intellect or a bad heart, so a readiness to 
believe in the ability of others is not only a characteristic of able men, but it 
is also the secret charm which calls around them helpers and followers. 
Hence, a strong man who loves his work is a better educator than a half- 
hearted professor who carries whole libraries in his mind.” 


Christ in Type and Prophecy, by Rev. A. J. Maas, S. J., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in Woodstock College, Md. Vol. II, 12mo. Benziger Bros., 
New York, 1895; pp. 500. 


That the Christ, foreshadowed in the Old Testament, as well as the 
Christ actualized in the New, is still a subject of living interest is proved by 
the works on Messianic Prophecy which appear from time to time. The con- 
tribution of Father Maas is welcome, not only as the first serious English 
treatise on this chapter of Christology from the Catholic standpoint, but also as 
an index of a re-awakening of Catholic activity in Scriptural science, a re- 
vival much to be desired, and sorely needed. 

Father Maas’ book takes in all the principal Messianic Prophecies, and 
deals with the most striking types, but does not pretend to treat exhaustively 
so essential a subject. He has brought into moderate and readable compass a 
view of prophecy in general, the various opinions, rationalistic and Christian, 
on each particular prophecy, and the consensus of Catholic commentators and 
writers on the same. A large part of the first volume is taken up with a gen- 
eral introduction to prophecy, with special reference, however, to its Messi- 
anic species. In this (ch. I.) the author gives the chief purpose and raison 
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@’ ttre of Old Testament Christology ; he resolves the prophecy argument 
into a syllogism which summarizes a proof of the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
and of His mission. After this come chapters on the name and nature of 
the prophets, on their office and their writings. 

In the body of the work Father Maas presents the particular predictions 
in a logical order under the following heads: Genealogy of the Messias, Birth, 
Names, Office, Public Life, and Glory of the Messias. In the subdivisions 
the author gives and briefly refutes the non-Messianic opinions regarding 
each prophecy; he then gives the positive proofs of its Messianic character. 
This is followed by the text. based on the Vulgate, to which is appended a 
commentary in the form of more or less copious foot notes. The special re- 
sults of the exegesis are then given as corollaries. The author then exposes 
the Messianic character of the predictions and of the types with conscientious 
care ; but we miss a summary of the work at the end. A chapter devoted to 
the Messianic idea in general, its development, its characteristics, its influence 
on Jewish and Christian thought, etc., would have been an interesting and 
useful feature. 

Father Maas has not given utterance to any original theory on his sub- 
ject, but has been content to follow the beaten path of his Catholic predeces- 
sors; has drawn from them freely; and where they differ from one another he 
generally prefers the more conservative opinion. 

While “ Christ in Type and Prophecy ’’ is a work which cannot fail to 
be instructive to any class, yet, on account of its text-book-like structure and 
mode of treatment, it is more likely to find its way to the shelves of the stu- 
dent than to those of the uninitiated. Its scientific value, however, could be 
enhanced by some changes and omissions. Important references are some- 


times wanting, authorities are sometimes quoted at second-hand, and, for its 
commentary, the Hebrew characters would enable the student to follow the 
discussion with much more ease. 

Another fault is that of overstraining the strength of an argument or 
pushing the conclusion further than the premises warrant. This is attributa- 
ble in part to an over-anxiety to fortify a thesis from every possible source. 
For instance, on page 285, vol. 1, we find: ‘‘The Messianic character of 


” 


Jacob’s prophecy is also evident from the tradition of the Samaritans ;’’ and 
no other substantiation is given than the fact that in A. D. 1685 a Samaritan 
chief or patriarch wrote in this sense to England. Even supposing that his 
words referred to Jacob’s prophecy, and not to Deuteronomy, chapters XVIII- 
XX, can the isolated remark of an Oriental patriarch be always taken as ex- 
pressing the tradition of his tribe, and, if so, has the tradition the needful age 
and continuity to be a demonstrative proof ? 

Likewise, p. 321, vol. 2, we are told that the prophet Zacharias (XXII, 1-4) 
accurately describes the nature and the effects of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Is not this an anomalous anticipation of a pious practice which began 
only many centuries after the birth of Christ ? 

This tendency to prove too much is seen especially in the chapter on the 
Diffusion of Messianic Prophecy. It is extremely difficult to see how folk- 
lore tales, such as those of the Arthurian legend and the Nibelungen my- 
thology, or the extravagances of the Zendavesta, the Vedas, and similar books, 
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ean, by any stretch of ideas, be classed as real Messianic prophecies, hopes, 
or desires. When taken collectively they may establish a universal longing 
for better things. But there is a vast difference between such natural long- 
ings and real Messianic prophecies which are supernatural in their origin 
To place fantastic heathen legends side by side with Messianic predictions 
can only tend to dethrone and degrade the latter from their unique and ele- 
vated position. 
But despite such defects, Father Maas’s volumes are a solid addition to the 
vatholic literature on the subject. The comprehensiveness, the number of 
opinions cited, and the prominence given to Talmudic and Rabbinical testi- 
mony are traits of the work which especially appeal to our approval. 


Der Name Maria, von O. Bardenhewer: Biblische Studien, N. 1; vol. 1. 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Baden; B. Herder, St. Louis, 


1896. 


This first number of the new series of Biblical Studies issued by the 
Herders, contains but one article, and that of only one hundred and fifty-five 
pages by the editor-in-chief, Dr. Bardenhewer, on the use and etymological 
meaning of the name Mary. The discussion is very exhaustive and every way 
worthy of the author, who enjoys an enviable reputation in Germany. He 
traces the use of the name both in the Old and in the New Testament, and 
states and discusses the meanings given it in the Rabbinical schools and in 
the Christian Church, Latin, Greek and Syriac, from the earliest times down 
to our own day. It is probable that the sister of Moses is the only person of 
the name of Mary, ‘‘ Miriam,’’ that is mentioned in the Old Testament. We 
honor persons sometimes by giving, sometimes by not giving, their names to 
others. Thus the names Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Moses are given 
in the Old Testament only to those who first bore those names. In the New 
Testament, on the contrary, the name Mary was given to many, but under a 
different form, ‘‘ Mariam ”’ and ‘“‘ Maria.’’ The first form is reserved exclu- 
sively for the Mother of the Lord, while the second is the only form of the 
name given to the other holy women. The name, in its earliest form 
“Miriam,” is of Hebrew origin. Philo is the first to attempt an explanation 
of the meaning of the word. He says it means ‘‘ Hope.’’ In later Rabbi- 
nical literature it is explained to mean ‘‘ bitterness,’’ ‘‘ bitter sea,’’ ‘‘ myrrh 
of the sea,’’ ‘illuminated or illuminator,’ ‘‘coming from the invisible,’’ 
‘seal of the lord,’ or ‘‘ruler,’’ ‘‘ lady or my lady.’’ All these explanations 
the learned writer rejects, because they are all based on the comparatively 
modern form of the word ‘“‘ Mariam,’’ and not on the original form ‘‘ Miriam,” 
which alone should be considered. St. Jerome would make the word mean 
‘bitter sea,’’ or ‘‘star of the sea.’’ It is conjectured by some that Jerome 
wrote ‘‘stilla”’ drop, instead of ‘“‘stella’’ star; and in fact this reading is 
found in some of the manuscripts of his works. It is well known that copy- 
ists often substituted ‘‘e’’ for ‘‘i’’ and ‘‘i’’ for ‘‘e,’”’ and we frequently find 
these two words, either for the other, at a time when they were pronounced 
alike. 

After all the progress that has been made in Hebrew of late years, many 
new etymologies of the name have been suggested. Some, taking the syllable 
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‘‘am’’ as a mere termination without any meaning, translate the word by 
‘‘rebellion.’’ Gessenius makes the termination ‘‘am’’ a pronominal suffix, 
and the word then means ‘‘their rebellion.’’ Dr. Schegg was the first to 
derive the word from the Hebrew root ‘‘ mara,”’ signifying ‘‘to be fat,’’ ‘to 
be well kept,’’ and hence, according to oriental notions of beauty, “to be 
beautiful ;’’ ‘‘ wohlgenaebrt,’’ ‘‘ wohlbeleibt,’’ ‘‘ die herrliche,’’ ‘‘ diepraech- 
tige.”’ 

The thoroughness of this study will appear from the fact that over fifty 
different interpretations of the name Mary are discussed very minutely, and 
the opinions of over one hundred and twenty interpreters, from Philo to 
Schegg and Grimm among Catholics, and Gildemeister among Protestants, 
are fully exposed and criticised. The scientific methods employed by the 
writer, the thoroughness with which he discusses his subject in all its parts, 
are, in view of the fact that he is the editor, the best guarantee that the 
‘‘Biblische Studien’’ will achieve the success which we wish it. 


Theologia Naturalis, sive Philosophia de Deo, Auctore Bernardo Boedder, S. J. 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau. B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1895. Price, $1.40 net. 

In these days of pronounced agnostic misgivings and theosophical fancies, 

a straightforward work dealing with the higher problems of God’s existence, 

nature, attributes, and operations, fills a need that is gradually making itself 

felt. In no age perhaps more than ours has so firm a stand been taken against 
the old position and in this circumstance itself lies the imperative necessity 
for a systematic and thoroughgoing refutation of all counter-charges. The 
philosopher of Down—Herbert Spencer—has put old objections in such a new 
light and added to the old ones many more of such elusive character as to 

make a decided impression on the minds of his fellow-men, and so it is that a 

work on Natural Theology would nowadays be looked upon as incomplete 

without some attempt to meet his views fairly and squarely. The work be- 
fore us, we take it, has an object of this kindin view. It is a volume of some 

360 pages with a synoptical index and 53 tabulated theses, to which is added 

by way of appendix a study of the position St. Thomas holds on certain points 

in question, together with a brief review of the agnostic objections formu- 
lated by Mansel and Spencer. The arguments adduced in support of the 

proof of God’s existence are well developed and the views of Stuart Mill, 

Darwin and Spencer are briefly discussed and answered. The study of the 

text of St. Thomas, which forms the contents of the first appendix is not by 

any means the least pleasant feature of the work. As occasion demanded, the 
author instances whatever modern views are pertinent to the point under dis- 
cussion, and though the rehearsal of these latter is at times tantalizingly 
meagre, we suppose his object was more to suggest a further development of 
the same to the professor than to undertake a personal elaboration of them. 

Altogether, the work is an attempt in the right direction and though not as 

comprehensively so as desired, is, nevertheless, a most welcome addition to 

our text books on this subject and one that cannot fail to bring forth good 
fruit. 
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A History of Newfoundland, from the English, Colonial and Foreign Records. 
By D. W. Prowse, Q. C., Judge of the Central District Court of New- 
foundland, with a prefatory note by Edmund Gosse, with thirty-four 
Collotypes, over three hundred text illustrations and numerous maps: 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 1895, pp. XXIII, 742-56. 


Judge Prowse has produced an admirable volume, from every point of 
view. He offers us in some eight hundred pages of intensely interesting 
narrative, the romantic history of the great island of Newfoundland. After 
a short introductory chapter treating of the Pre-Columbian discovery of 
America, he groups together in sixteen chapters the events that took place 
under the reign of the successive (inclusive of the present) English rulers. 
Then follow chapters on the French fishing question, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
Labrador, the railways, the telegraph, the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Commission, the government, statistics of population, &c. At the head of 
each chapter appears a useful summary of the principal events contained 
therein. A valuable feature of the work is the collection of original docu- 
ments found at the end of each chapter. In his preface the author divides 
the history of Newfoundland into four great epochs—1st, The early or chaotic 
epoch, 1497-1610, when the island was a kind of No Man’s Land; 2d, The fish- 
ing admiral period, 1610-1711, a time of struggle and of colonization; 3d, The 
period in which the colony was under naval governors, 1711-1825; 4th, The 
modern period, that of struggle for autonomy. Newfoundland occupying a 
position on our eastern coast analogous to that of the British isles on the 
western coast of Europe, was discovered by John Cabot, an Italian, in the 
service of King Henry VII. It soon became noted for its excellent fishing. 
Thither resorted fishermen from France and Spain, but principally from the 
West of England. These hardy, sea-faring Devonshire folk soon managed 
to get the upper hand and so obtained for their country possession of an island 
very near to the treasures of the sea. The efforts of the English fisher-folk 
to keep the island free from permanent settlement by colonies, and the strong 
support given them by the courtiers of the Stuarts, are graphically described 
by the author. He shows, moreover, how these fishing fleets became the nur- 
series of the English marines, how these West of England men had a great 
share in the defeat of the Spanish Armada and so laid the foundation of Eng- 
land’s naval supremacy. Venturing across the broad Atlantic in their little ves- 
sels, surrounded by dangers from the angry elements and from lawless pirates, 
they developed a strong and vigorous race of men who persistently attempted 
to exclude permanent settlers, but in vain. During the reign of James I. no 
less than six colonies were established; one founded by Lord Baltimore, who 
had Mass said on his estate. The history of this island in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the troubles with the French, the brave defence and 
gallant assaults, read like chapters of a romance. We are also made ac- 
quainted with the close and friendly relations that existed between this island 
and the New England colonies, much of the Newfoundland commerce being 
carried on in New England ships. 

The colony grew slowly. In 1698 the resident population was 2,640. In 
1891 it was 202,040. The author seems to write with a slight shade of prejudice 
toward the United States, especially when he speaks of the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812. He belittles American success, and lauds to the 
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skies the naval actions in which the British were victorious. But withal the 
book is written in a fair and generous spirit and is especially free from sectar- 
ian prejudice. He gives a due meed of honor to the Catholic Church, whose 
first bishops, the Rt. Rev. Louis O'Donel, Patrick Lambert, Thomas Scallan 
and Anthony Fleming are praised for their liberal and conciliatory spirit. 
They worked for the good of the entire people, and our author insists that 
much of the present friendly spirit existing in the colonies is due to them. 
The Penal Laws indeed existed in the last century in Newfoundland, for we 
hear of certain persons being fined for attendance at Mass ; but this state of 
things passed away with the opening of ourcentury. The bishops were fore- 
most in every good work, both temporal and spiritual. At first there was but 
one see in the island, that of St. John’s, but in 1856 it was divided and a bishop 
placed at Harbour Grace. In 1891, 72,696 of the population were Catholics. 

The work is written in a large and liberal spirit, but follows the chrono- 
logical order so closely that it somewhat detracts from the logical juxtaposi- 
tion of the facts narrated. We recommend it to all interested in colonial his- 
tory, and in the development of New World institutions. The numerous 
maps and illustrations, all very well executed, help us to a clear understand- 
ing of the text. 

Geschichte der Paepste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit Benutzung des 
paepstlichen Geheim-Archivs und vieler anderen Archive, bearbeitet von 

Dr. Ludwig Pastor, ordentlich, Professor der Geschichte an der Universi- 

taet zu Innsbruck, Dritter Band, Geschichte der Paepste im Zeitalter der 

Renaissance von der Wahl Innocenz’ VIII, bis zum Tode Julius’ I 

(1484-1518), Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau; 

B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1895, pp. LX VII—888. 

The long expected third volume of Professor Pastor’s ‘‘ History of the 
Popes since the End of the Middle Ages,’’ reaches us as we go to press ; hence 
we can do no more than call the attention of our readers to this truly monu- 
mental work, which surpasses in fullness, method, industry and accuracy any- 
thing that has yet been written on the successors of St. Peter. If we have 
sinned in the production of unsatisfactory and antiquated histories of the Popes 
we are beginning to repair the evil, and the most precious offering yet made 
to the memories of the later pontiffs is surely this series of learned volumes 
from the pen of Dr. Pastor. The mere enumeration of the printed author- 
ities used in the preparation of this volume occupies twenty-six pages; there 
is, moreover, a list of nearly fifty cities of Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland 
and Austria, out of whose public or private archives rich materials have been 
drawn for the illustration of the period embraced in the 900 pages devoted to 
the lives of three popes: Innocent VIII (1484-1492) ; Alexander VI (1492- 
1503), and Julius II (1503-1513). Short pontificates these, averaging scarcely 
ten years each, but big with significance, clearing up vigorously the business of 
a thousand years of administration since the disappearance of the Western 
Empire, and opening the course of the papacy in a new field whose 
limits .row ever wider, vazuer and more indistinct, according as its infinite 
necessary relations with humanity become more visible, and social experience 
shows more and more the need of a mentor whose wisdom is not of this 
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world alone, and whose disinterestedness is ever replenished from the heart 
of the Crucified One. Short pontificates, indeed, but like those narrow 
throats through which mighty lakes and rivers discharge their enormous 
over-flow,—filled with storm and confusion, currents turning upon currents, 
and eddies whirling into eddies, until the eye of the onlooker is bewildered, 
and he nearly loses sight of the divine design, aim, and scope in presence of 
these endless clashings and oppositions, and his faith almost slips its anchor- 
age and leaves his soul tossed hither and thither, rudderless and starless in 
the maelstrom of the time, while the winds of fiercest anger and hottest pas- 
sion blow ceaselessly across the scene. 

These three pontificates cover a space of thirty years, scarcely one gen- 
eration, yet it is doubtful if ever three popes had graver situations to deal 
with, both within and without the Church, or have left a more difficult lot of 
problems to the historian. In a future issue we hope to deal with some of the 
more important of these problems. The life of Alexander VI. occupies about 
two hundred and thirty pages of German text in this volume (pp. 271-502) 
and is by all means the most critical, frank and decisive of the general narra- 
tives of his career. We forbear for the present to say more of these deeply 
interesting chapters, whose translation into English in the forthcoming fifth 
and sixth volumes of Father Antrobus will be welcome to many who desire 
to know what enlightened Catholics think and say of this period of pontifical 
history. 


Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of the Rev. Sylvester Malone. Edited by 
Sylvester L. Malone. Privately printed. Brooklyn, 1895. 


Though it is not our custom to notice publications of the nature of the 
above, the peculiar merits of the venerable jubilate induce us to place before 
our readers this account of the proceedings at his golden jubilee, October 14 
and 16, 1894. It contains a life-sketch of Father Malone, the proceedings of 
the jubilee celebration, the discourses and replies, the letters of congratula- 
tion, the sermons of two non-Catholic clergymen, and the editorials of the 
Brooklyn, New York, and Boston press on the event. Altogether, itis a 
stately showing for a priestly life of fifty years, spent in one of the world’s 
great centres. This book brings before us the career of a good man, brave 
and upright, fearless in the discharge of his duty, stainless in sacerdotal life, 
and filled with the milk of human kindness, For nearly two generations 
Father Malone has embodied the spirit of the purest Americanism combined 
with the frankest devotion to Catholicism. He has been an apostle of con- 
ciliation, mutual respect and esteem, and the chorus of applause that greeted 
this crowning event of his priestly career is a proof of how profoundly he 
has touched the hearts of his countrymen. Perhaps no other Catholic priest 
in this country could call forth such varied commendation and from such dis- 
tinguished sources in Church and State as is exhibited in the long catalogue 
of the letters of congratulation that grace the pages of this book. The work 
is prefaced by a portrait of Father Malone, and is gotten up with very great 
taste. The elegant technical execution is a credit to American skill in book- 
making. 
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Christus als Lehrer und Erzieher, Eine paedagogisch didaktische Studie ueber 
das heilige Evangelium von P. Severus Raue, O. 8S. F. Herdersche Ver- 
lagshandlung. Freiburg im Breisgau. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. , 1895, 
pp. 239. 

We recommend this eloquent little pedagogical study on Christ as a 
teacher and an educator. Fr. Raue has worked into a logical order all those 
words, parables and sayings of Our Lord in which His Divine teaching mis- 
sion appears most strikingly. Where possible the text of the Gospel has been 
used, and as a rule its language and sequence. The four sections treat suc- 
cessively of the pedagogical vocation of Christ and His personal qualities as 
teacher and educator, of His methods and means of teaching, His formation 
of the Apostles, and His teaching of little children. If only for the skill 
with which the last section is constructed the book deserves translation, that 
it might be put into the hands of every Christian man and woman who is 
treading in the footsteps of Jesus, as the friend of the little ones. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Edited. 
by Prof. Herbert B. Adams. Thirteenth Series. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1895. 

. The Rise and Development of the Bicameral System in America, by 
Thomas Francis Moran, A. B. No. V., pp. 54. 

. White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, by James Curtis Ballogh, A. B. 
Nos. VI., VIL., pp. 99. 

. The Genesis of California’s First Constitution (1846-1849), by Rockwell 
Dennis Hunt, A. M. No. VIII., pp. 59. 

Benjamin Franklin as an Economist, by W. A. Wetzel, A. M. No. IX., 

pp. 53. 

5. The Provisional Government of Maryland (1774-1777), by John Archer 
Silver, A. B. No. X., pp. 61. 


1. The author presents in four brief chapters the rise and development 
of the Bicameral System in the New England colonies of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island; in the Middle Colonies of New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; in the Southern Colonies of 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and in the Federal Constitution. 
He locates with care its first appearance in the various charters and constitu- 
tions of the colonies, as well as in the political customs and practices intro- 
duced to help out or correct the deficiencies of those written documents which 
were the corner-stone of the earliest governmental edifice in the English Colo- 
nies. The system of two legislative chambers, deliberating and voting apart, 
appears first in Massachusetts. as early as 1636, within a few years of the 
foundation of the colony, and, with few exceptions, becomes the typical form of 
self-government in the other colonies. Pennsylvania and Georgia alone held 
to the unicameral system until the end of the last century, the former being 
greatly influenced by the known proclivities of Benjamin Franklin. This 
study shows a conscientious gathering of the data, and a good ordering of 
them, logically and chronologically. One cannot but regret that the chapter 
devoted to the bicameral idea in the Federal Constitution was not made more 
complete, and that the reasons of the favorers of a unicameral government 
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were not brought our more fully. Neither in the introduction nor in the 
closing paragraph is the philosophy of the question discussed, a point which, in 
spite of the author’s disclaimer, we think ought not to have been passed over. 

2. The “ planting ’”’ of the English Colonies was a work of great magni- 
tude and much risk. Akin to the rage for gold and diamonds which now pos- 
sesses the souls of nineteenth-century Englishmen, was the ancient thirst for 
wealth to be made out of the American plantations or on the Spanish Main. 
Great companies were formed on the plan of the East India Company, and 
the most glittering inducements held out to investors to take up the shares, 
and to colonists to emigrate and develop the land. Multitudes came from the 
British Islands, unable to pay for their transportation or maintenance. Others 
were banished or kidnapped. All were bound to a term of forced labor, vary- 
ing in length and circumstances. Thus was introduced a species of white 
servitude, temporary indeed and restricted, but having many of the ear-marks 
of slavery. The actual development of this institution in Virginia ; the legal 
status of such servants from 1619 to 1788 ; their gradual absorption into the 
life of the colony; the economic, moral, and social influence of indentured 
white servants, furnish the author of this essay with an interesting theme. 

The study is devoted into two parts. In the first the history of white 
servitude under the London Company is described,—the condition of the early 
colonists, the land terms, the social classes, the organization of labor, tenants 
at halves, apprentices, and servants. In the second the legal status of the 
servant during three periods (1619-42, 1642-1726, 1726-’88) is examined with 
much detail. The author has drawn largely upon the records of the Virginia 
Company of London, the records of the General Court, and of some coun- 
tics, the Virginia statutes at large, and the documents, correspondence, orders, 
instructions, laws, proclamations, etc., of the company, governors’ com- 
missions, and the like, found in sources as far apart as Purchas and Hak- 
luyt on one side and the Calendar of English State Papers on the other. It 
is a careful, well-proportioned study, executed with that technical neatness 
and thoroughness for which this series of studies is well known, and written 
in a style that blends, with considerable skill, the dry narrative of facts with 
their reasons, consequences, and interreiations. 

It has been the custom to look upon the Colonial period as useful to the 
historian chiefly for the study of political institutions. This study shows us 
that much material for social and economic investigation lies perdu in the 
records and monuments of old colonial days, material that is of great use in 
the study of the genesis of American manners, habits, and customs of our 
day. 

3. California, the El Dorado of a half century ago, is the subject of Pro- 
fessor Hunt’s Essay. He confines himself to the formation of its constitution 
in 1849. Out of debates of the convention, the ephemeral literature of the 
day, the reminiscences of pioneers, municipal and State histories, he has 
compiled a very valuable and entertaining account of the processes by which 
the State Constitution was evolved. The conquest of California as an act of 
the war with Mexico, left the new acquisition practically without any organ- 
ized system of law, either Mexican or American. The three years that fol- 
lowed 1846 have been characterized as the period of No Government. Add 
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to the general confusion of legal relations the difficulties created by the dis- 
covery of gold, and one has some faint notion of the troubled condition of civil 
affairs in California at this period. The Convention that met September 3d 
in Monterey proceeded to remedy this abnormal state of the body politic, 
and the bulk of Prof. Hunt’s study is devoted to a description of the conven- 
tion’s action. The conditions were scarcely favorable for a high order of 
work in coastitution-making. Nevertheless, ‘‘it was advanced, liberal and 
thoroughly democratic, founded upon social and political equality ; it was en- 
lightened in its provisions for education and catholic in its guaranty of re- 
ligious freedom. All political power was declared to be inherent in the 
people, and all officers of the government were made elective Although the 
achievement of an assembly by extremely heterogeneous and in the main 
unu-ed to law making, it embodied the principles of the best political and 
jurisprudential philosophers, and contrary to the expectation of some of its 
framers, it endured for thirty years as the fundamental law of the Empire 
State of the Pacific.”’ 

4. Both the scope and the pith of this monograph are so tersely set forth 
in its opening lines that we cannot do better than quote: ‘The form of gov- 
ernment which the Lord Proprietor had established in the province of Mary- 
land * * * came toan end in the early struggles of the Revolution. After 
a comparatively short interval, a new constitution was drawn up and adopted, 
and the new government of the State was put in the place of the old Propri- 
etary Government. But the one did not abruptly end, nor the other abruptly 
begin. The powers of the Proprietary Government were only gradually 
forced into disuse, to be as gradually assumed by another rising authority, 
which eventually established and, in its turn, gave way before the new State 
Government. It is the history of the government of the province during this 
transitional period * * * that this paper is designed to study. It pro 
poses to trace the powers of that government in their rise, growth and exer- 
cise, from the first expression of the popular will in the Convention of 1774, 
in organized resistance to the importation of the taxable articles of commerce, 
through successive conventions, to the assumption of complete sovereignty 
in establishing and inaugurating a more permanent aud fully organized form 
of au‘hority in the new State Government of 1777. The thread of interest 
running through the whole is the gradual assumption of sovereign powers by 
the people in convention until they found themselves the sole power in the 
province.”’ 

Mr. Silver has made a most judicious selection of a subject for study, has 
gone carefully into it, and has embodied the results in a form that displays 
the possession of an excellent historic sense. The genesis of our free institu- 
tions must remain a matter of deep and abiding interest to us, and too much 
importance can hardly be attached to these carefully prepared monographs 
by capable investigators. They are chapters in institutional history, that 
bring out in relief phases which have been too much neglected in the past, 
but which are being more and more recognized by historians as of first im 
portance. Detailed studies of this transition period, in which the colonial 
governments were developing into those more permanent forms that have 
come down to us, are especially useful in tracing out the laws of institutional 
growth, and tend to show that revolution is often only stimulated evolution. 
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5. From a study of Franklin’s works Mr. Wetzel seeks to gather together 
his economic views into a more or less complete whole. In successive brief 
chapters are traced out his theories concerning paper money and interest, 
wages, population and value, as well as his views on agriculture, manufac- 
tures, free trade and taxation; and in the concluding chapter are listed the 
economic theses found in his various writings. Asa result of his investiga- 
tions Mr. Wetzel maintains, in opposition to Prof. Dunbar, that Franklin is 
entitled to rank amongst the pre-Smithian economists—the pre-Adamites, as it 
were, in the history of economics—and that “he is the first American who 
deserves to be dignified by the title Economist.”’ These contentions seem to 
be proved by the evidence that supports them. So far as it goes this study is 
a valuable one, and has been carefully and ably done. It is open, however, 
to the adverse criticism that it stops short of developing the subject in what 
is possibly its more important phase. We are more interested in learning 
what influence Franklin exerted on the development of economic science than 
in merely knowing what were his views on the various economic questions 
attracting attention in his day. Unless he in some manner influenced the 
economic thought of his day, unless he represents some stage in the contin- 
uous development of the science, or some part of it, his views are only matters 
of curious interest. Before attempting to trace out his influence we need, of 
course, to know what were his own economic views, and the work that has 
been done in this study is consequently a necessary preliminary to the fuller 
treatment here suggested. But unless this fuller development is carried out, 
the study now in print must always suggest a lack of completeness. This is 
more especially the case, as the chapters on “‘ Franklin and the Physiocrats”’ 
and on ‘“‘ Franklin and the English Philosophers’’ hint at this fuller develop- 
ment, but do not attempt to carry it out. However, since the part that has 
been done is good, we can express our appreciation of it, and hope for more 
on the subject. 
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NECROLOGY. 


ANSONIO FRANCHI, philosopher, professor emeritus of the history of 
philosophy in the Academy of Milan, died at Genoa, September, 15, 1895. He 
was born at Pegli, 1821, and his real name was Christoforo Bonavino. After 
completing his elementary education. he made his course of theological 
studies under Mgr. Magnasco in the Genoa University, and subsequently re- 
paired to the Oblates of St. Alphonsus at Bobbio, where he was ordained 
priest in 1844. Here he remained until 1849, when, falling under the inffu- 
ence of Gioberti, he left the Church and changed his real name Christoforo 
Bonavino into that of Ansonio Franchi, a nom de plume by which he was for 
a long time known and celebrated as one of the ablest rationalists not only of 
Italy, but of all Europe. Three years after his abandonment of the Church, 
he began his publications which were very numerous and frequent, especially 
during the period comprised between 1850 and 1860. His chief writings are: 
** Filosofia delle scuole italiane,’’ 1852; “Gli studii filosofici, e religiosi sul 
sentimento,’’ 1854; “La ragion’’ (periodical), 1854-1858 ; ‘Il rationalizmo 
del popolo,’’ 1858; ‘‘ Storia della filosofia moderna’’ (in epistolary form), 1863; 
“‘La religione nel secolo XIX.,’’ 1866; ‘‘La teoria del gindizio,” 1869; 
**Saggi di critica e polemica,’’ 1871-1872; ‘‘Appendice alla filosofia delle 
scuole italiane,’ 1872. In the line of political studies, he published : ‘‘Ap- 
pendice alle memorie di Felice Orsim,’’ 1856, and edited the Epistolario di 
Ginseppe La Farina, 1869. In addition, he composed a Latin and Italian 
grammar, which ran through several edttions. Meanwhile, in the midst of 
his serious thought on the above publications, a great change was working in 
his mind, the results of which he made known in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Genoa, under date of 1877. “After twenty-seven years spent by me almost 
exclusively with philosophers and philosophies of all times and places, after 
long acquaintance with the divergent views of modern and ancient systems, 
of all kinds and species, I come back at last to my initial point of depariure, 
to wit, the philosophy, which satifies best theoretical and practical reason, 
and harmonizes most fittingly with the conditions of truth for the rational 
sciences and those of good for the moral life, the philosophy of St. Thomas.” 
From 1879 onward, he had undertaken a systematic review of all his doc- 
trines, but his professional duties prevented him from making such progress 
as he desired. With a view to further and finish his work of retrospection, 
he asked for retirement, as soon as his legal term in the professor’s chair en- 
titled him to this right and privilege. It was granted and he devoted himself 
entirely to the work he had in prospect, which he entitled “Uitima critica.’ 
The first part made its appearance in 1889, under the head: ‘‘ Filosofia delle 
scuole italiane,’’ of which it is a searching examination. The second, which 
is likewise an examination of a previous work‘ “Del Sentimento,’”’ appeared 
in 1891. The third and last was published in 1893 and is a detailed refutation 
of the book *‘II rationalizmo del popolo.”’ 

A work of twenty years’ reflexion, accomplished in his latter years, when 
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his mind was calm and far removed from the distractions of the class-room, 
the ‘Ultima Critica’”’ is the most thorough-going refutation of modern 
rationalism, extant, written by a man who was at one time its recognized 
master and exponent in this century. When he had completed the last pages 
of his first volume, he sought reconciliation with the Church, and when his 
third and last volume had gone into press, he laid aside his pen in order to 
prepare himself for death by prayer and meditation. It has not been unusual 
in history to see many men signing formulas of retraction and publicly dis- 
avowing the errors which they taught. But Ansonio Franchi has furnished 
the example, rare at all times, perhaps unique in our day, of a man of highest 
repute not only retracting, but refuting the many errors spread through a 
number of published works. It is interesting in this connection to quote an 
extract from his characteristic letter to the Archbishop of Genoa: ‘‘I know 
very well that I could have had recourse to a brief formula of retraction, 
which is a more expedious and usual method. But I have not done so, nor 
shall I have recourse to such means, which my conscience deems insufficient. 
Such retractions are rather acts of will than intellect, and it too often happens 
that the submission of one faculty corresponds very meagrely to the persua- 
sion of the other. Hence the general public in many cases attributes the 
retraction to other motives than pure and sincere conviction. Furthermore, 
when it is a question of a writer, his mere retraction does not destroy the 
objective value of the doctrines he has professed. A simple declaration to 
regard them as false is not at all a demonstrative proof of their falsity. The 
burden of desire with which I am weighed down is to prove false the reasons 
that made me a Rationalist and true the reasons that have remade me Catholic. 


Jules Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, philosopher and political writer, died at 
Paris, November 25, 1805, at the ripe old age of ninety-one. The great pub- 
lication of his life was ‘‘ La Troduction générale des oeuvres d’ Aristote,’’ 35 
octavo volumes, with introductions, explanatory notes, tables of contents, and 
the like. This great life work, undertaken in 1832 and finished in 1892, sixty 
years later, was a stupendous project for one man to carry out unaided. Itis 
as much a source of credit to France as the large edition of Aristotle’s works, 
begun almost at the same time (1825-1870), under the auspices of the Academy 
of Berlin, by Bakker, Brandis, and Valentini Rosa, is to Germany. This 
was not his only work. In addition, he published a large number of volumes 
on philosophy, history of religions, politics and literature, chief among which 
are: ‘‘De |’ école d’ Alexandre,’’ 1845; ‘‘ Pensées de Marc Auréle,’’ 1886; 
‘*La philosophie dans ses rapports arec les sciences ct la religion,” 1891; 
‘*Des Vedas,’”’ 1854; ‘‘ Du Bondhisme,’’ 1855; ‘‘ Le Bondha et sa religion,” 
1860; ‘‘ Le christianisme et le Bondhisme,’’ 1880; ‘‘ Mahomet et le Coran,”’ 
1865; ‘‘ De la vraie democratie,’’ 1849; ‘‘ Loi sur 1’ instruction publique,” 
1850; ‘‘A la democractie francaise,’ 1874; ‘‘ L’ Indeanglaise. son etat actuel, 
son avenir,’’ 1889; ‘‘ La philosophie des deux Ampére,”’ 1866; ‘‘ Eugéne Bur- 
noef, ses travaux, sa corrésqondance,’’ 1892. The last moments of his career 
were devoted to the publication of a life of Victor Consin, his old master, a 
work in three volumes, containing many documents of interest. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES.—Mr. Berthelot, the eminent French chemist, has 
just published in the January number of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
an interesting account of his efforts to bring about a combination of argon 
with some other element or substance. It will be remembered that beyond 
its physical constants, this newly discovered gas possessed no positive prop- 
erties whatever, and that it was impossible to effect a union between it and 
any other element, or in other words, it could not be made to do chemical work, 
hence its name. In previous work, notably with acetylene, a gaseous sub- 
stance now coming into great prominence in this country, Berthelot found 
that the silent electric discharge, such as occurs in the apparatus ordinarily 
used for the production of ozone, is a very powerful agent in effecting chem- 
ical combination. 

Specimens of argon received from the discoverers, Lord Rayleigh and 
Prof. Ramsay, were subjected for a great length of time in the presence of 
benzene vapor over mercury to the influence of a silent discharge from a 
Rhumkorff coil. After the discharge had been going on for an hour a green 
glow seemed to fill the tube which contained the gaseous mixture, and in- 
creased in intensity as time went on. After a discharge of fifteen hours, the 
glow had augmented to a brilliant emerald green band of light, distinctly vis- 
ible in full daylight, and possessing the added property of fluorescence. This 
latter fact is remarkable, as it is the first case known of fluorescence occurring 
in a gas under the influence of a silent discharge. 

After an action of 60 hours’ duration the volume of gas had diminished 
16 per cent., and the walls of the tubes were covered with a small quantity of 
a yellow resinous substance, which contained mercury in combination. Sub- 
jected to the action of heat it readily decomposed, giving off alkaline vapors 
and leaving an abundant carbonaceous residue. 

In discussing his work Berthelot makes some conjectures in which it is 
evident that he would like to show that argon is not an element but an allo- 
tropic form of nitrogen, but the little evidence at hand that could favor this 
view is weakened by too many ‘‘ifs.’’ Atany rate it seems that Berthelot has 
succeeded in showing that argon is not entirely inactive, and it is to be hoped 
that a larger supply of argon will enable him to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
this new resinous compound for a more complete aud detailed examination. 


Recent cable messages report a wonderful discovery by Prof. Réntgen, at 
Wirzburg, of a kind of shadow method of photographing certain bodies even 
when screened by other bodies opaque to ordinary light. This discovery 
naturally attracts world-wide attention, since, if it is all that it now seems to 
be, it opens up a vast field for scientific research, and presents possibilities 
for applications of far-reaching consequences in the arts and sciences. Radia- 
tions from a Crooke’s tube are used. The method apparently depends (the dis- 
patches are not full enough to say with certainty) upon the already well- 
known fact that the Hertzian waves are transmitted by many bodies opaque 
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to ordinary light, while they are stopped by others, some opaque, some trans- 
parent to ordinary light. If bodies, either opaque or transparent to ordinary 
light, are placed in the path of Hertzian waves, and if a photographic plate 
be placed also in the path of the waves, beyond the bodies, those bodies 
which stop the waves will be represented upon the plate by shadowing. Thus 
shadow photographs have been made of metals hidden in such substances as 
wood, flesh, &c., and of the bones of the skeletonin the body of a living being. 

The growthof the technological departments of American universities 
during the past year has been great, despite the fact that general business de- 
pression affects professions and enterprises requiring technological education 
quicker and more severely than it affects other professions and other kinds of 
enterprises. Engineers of the past have been largely the product of the 
workshop. To these, and to a few graduates of the academic or scientific 
departments of universities, are due most of the great engineering operations 
which have contributed very largely to the development of this nation. These 
men are being rapidly supplanted by the graduates of technological depart- 
ments of universities or technological schools, and are likely to be quite out 
of the profession in a few years, since these departments and schools are 
able to give, in a few years, much of the knowledge and skill which it takes 
the better part of a lifetime to acquire in the workshop alone. It is becoming 
evident that the technological departments of the university, and not the 
purely technological school, will furnish the members of the engineering pro- 
fessions, for engineering is slowly but surely attaining it proper place among 
the learned professions, and it is only the university that can give the broad 
education required by men desiring a place in these professions. 





PHILOSOPHICAL.—From the Catholic point of view, no phase of intel- 
jectual activity outside the Church can possess a deeper interest than the 
serious discussion of the problems which lie at the foundation of all religion. 
The certainty which comes of faith in no way lessens the sympathy aroused 
by these efforts of unaided reason to get at a clearer knowledge of God, of His 
relations to the universe, and especially of His purposes in regard to man. 
Even the conflict of ideas which so frequently is the net result, has an instruc- 
tive side. But quite apart from this, it is useful to know what answers are 
given by various philosophical systems to the ultimate questionings of the 
human mind. And it is particularly useful to know in what way the solution 
of such problems is affected by the solidly established truths of progressive 
science. 

“The Conception of God”’ is the title of an address delivered by Prof. 
Josiah Royce (Harvard) at the August meeting of the Philosophical Union in 
the University of California. The address itself with the comments made by 
Professors Mezes, LeConte and Howisom, has been issued as Bulletin 15 of the 
Union. In what spirit the subject was approached will best appear from the 
introductory remarks of the president. After stating the characteristic truths 
which philosophy, according to Kant’s formula, has to treat—God, Freedom 
and Immortality—the president said: ‘‘ The Union has pursued these themes 
as diligently as its time and its opportunities have permitted ; though, thus 
far, it has been concerned almost wholly with the first and the last of them 
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touching upon the second only incidentally and superficially. And for the 
three years just passed, it has been working more and more steadily and care- 
fully toward the sublime subject, the awful problem, that together are to 
occupy us to-night—the Conception of God, and the Existence of God. Never 
can these questions grow outworn, so long as men remain truly men; and 
never did they have more an enchaining or more nearly a tragic interest in any 
age than now they have in ours: Whatis really meant by that world-old ideal 
called Gop? And is there—is there—any Real Being matching it?”’ 

That on these matters the views of independent thinkers should differ and 
that these differences should be forcibly yet courteously expressed, is not sur- 
prising to anyone who appreciates the trend of modern thought and the ‘“‘good 
form’”’ of modern criticism. But the most pleasing feature in the utterances 
of these thinkers is the manifest reverence with which they handle their sub- 
ject and the earnestness with which they seek the truth. There is po flip- 
pancy, no tirade against the past, no exaggeration of the claims put forth by 
our ‘nineteenth century science.”” These may be called, if one wishes, the 
negative virtues or the minimal requisites of such a discussion. At any rate, 
they are instructive. They showin the American philosophic mind a breadth 
and a sincerity which one too often misses in the philosophising of peoples 
much older. They evidence an openness to conviction along the lines of 
rational speculation which is quite in keeping with our national character. 
Above all, they are proof that the ‘‘ material interests’? which are supposed 
to dominate in this country have not closed the eyes of thoughtful men to the 
importance of the fundamental religious problem. 


LITERATURE :—The value of Lounsbury’s ‘“‘ History of the English Lan- 
guage’’ is so great that it seemed impossible that anything—unless the science 
of philology progressed at an abnormal rate—could be added to it in the way 
of improvement. And yet every studcnt who has to deal with other students 
will gladly welcome Dr. C. F. Emerson’s volume on the same subject (Mac- 
millan & Co.). The simple and lucid chronological chart of the English 
language on page 111 is an essential addition to the apparatus of the learner, 
though we regret that it ends with Macaulay when Newman follows him so 
closely. 

The new edition of M. Mazieres’ “‘Pétrarque, Etude d’ aprés des Houveaux 
documents’’ (Hachette et Cie) shows that the interest in this great Italian 
statesman and man of letters has not abated. M. Mazieres lays special stress 
on the patriotic labors of the panegyrist of Laura. Asthe admirer of Rienzi 
we see him in an entirely different light from that generally cast on him by 
modern writers. He is no longer the singer of ‘‘ Spirito Gentil ’’ merely, but 
the active upholder of the traditions of the Roman Republic. M. Mazieres 
clears the character of Laura while he does not extenuate the moral attitude 
of the famous sonnetteer. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY :—The excavations carried on at Jerusalem 
during the past two years by Mr. F. J. Bliss for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund yield every day most interesting results. An ancient city wall has been 
traced from the English cemetery on Mount Sion, along the steep slopes above 
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the valley of Hinnom. It runs at first in a southeasterly direction for more 
than two thousand feet, then turns at a right angle and goes towards the north- 
east, reaching a point southeast of the old pool of Siloam. Several towers 
and two gates break this line of wall. The first gate, which is one hundred 
and fifty feet from the English cemetery, seems to be the Dung gate of Nehe- 
miah, and the gate of the Essenes of Josephus. The second gate, at the very 
point where the wall branches off at right angles, might be the Fountain 
gate. All that section of ancient wall between the English cemetery and the 
second gate is on one line, althouzh from the different styles of masonry we 
might conclude that it was rebuilt at different periods, The other section 
likewise extends in a straight line from the second gate to the point already 
mentioned southeast of the old pool. There it is divided into two branches, 
the main branch keeping the same northeasterly direction, crosses the Ty- 
ropon, and continues along the Siloam road, apparently to join the Ophe- 
wall; whilst the secondary branch strikes off at rigit anyles towards the northl 
west, running up along the western bank of the Tyropwon. 

The main branch bears unmistakable evidence of belonging to two different 
periods, as it consists of two separate walls on slightly divergent lines. 
The secondary branch belongs to a third intermediate period. During the 
first period the pool of Siloam was included within the walls of Jerusalem; 
in the second period it was excluded; included again during the third period. 

Yombining, then, these archeological data with the testimony of the Bible, 
Josephus, and early Pilgrims, Mr. Bliss concludes that although it would be 
unscientific to assert definitely that the three walls must belong, respectively, 
to Hezekiah, Herod, and Eudocia, still the correspondence is highly sugges- 
tive. We are now awiiting with great anxiety the results of the excavations 
made last fall. We have every reason to hope that the further excavations of 
Mr. Bliss will settle at least the long agitated and momentous question of the 
southern boundary of Jerusalem at the various periods of her history. 


Oriental scholars throughout the world will welcome the news that the 
committee appointed by the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists to 
select a system for the transliteration of the Arabic and Sanskrit alphabets 
has submitted its report. They considered the various systems of translitera- 
tion in use by the Royal Asiatic Society of London, those usually adopted in 
Germany and France, and by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

With few exceptions they have determined upon a uniform system of 
transliteration. In the case of some few of the letters of the Arabic alphabet, 
alternate modes are given; because they had to take into consideration the 
varying pronunciations which the letters of the Arabic alphabet have received 
in different Mohammedan countries. Their view was to meet as far as possi- 
ble every linguistic requirement without losing sight of the practical aspect 
of the question. 

The system has been selected with a view to its general adoption by 
Orientalists. We may look for an unanimous agreement in the near future. 
It should likewise be of valuable aid to the Congress of Geographers, which 
at its last meeting proposed to unify their systems of geographical names. 
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By Rev. A. J. Maas, 8. J. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Net, $4.00. 
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